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At Home -and Abroad 


Witt a strange posture the British economy finds itself in. For 
seven or eight months past there has been a growing contrast 


between this country’s domestic economic affairs, those that are whelly 


or mainly within its own control, and its position in the world economy. 
As. evidence accumulates that the one is improving, the other. no. less 


_Clearly.deteriorates.. Ever since last autummy it has been :pessible to say 


that domestic economic policy has been moving in the right direction, 
and that great efforts have been made’ to bring the economy back to a 
state where it will answer to the helm of policy. It would be wrong te 
give the impression that all is now well with economic policy, or even 
that Sir Stafford Cripps, since he succeeded Dr Dalton, has done all that 
a party politician could reasonably be expected to do, There is still 
an immense distance to be covered before the British economy is again 
fully ‘sound and self-supporting, either at home or in its. relations with 
the world at large. But at least the movement for the past six months or 
more has been in the right direction and it is possible to discern, here and 
there, the welcome results in the shape of returning balance anda restored 
sense of values. 

Indeed, the main reason for apprehension in the domestic field is that 
Sir Stafford Cripps may not feel able, or that he may not be permitted, 
to catry ‘his policy through to its goal. Already voices can be heard 
both from Right and from Left saying that he has gone too far and 
should retrace his steps. There are those on the Right who see a risk 
of some shrinkage in their profits and rate the avoidance of such a 
hideous fate far above the necessities of the public interest. And there 
are others equally blind on the. Left: a-Labour back-bencher: has put 
down a motion in the House of Commons which is an undisguised plea 
for a return to deliberate inflation, and the devil take the hindmost. This 
is, indeed, to fiddle while Rome burns—in the ancient and modern 
tmheanings of the word. 

It would be a pity to lose the habit of clear thinking on economic policy 
before it has hardly been regained... Nobody advocates disinflation 
—let..alone deflation——for. its. own .sake.,. Nobody ought to take 
any. pleasure in falling profits, and still less in the prospect of unemrploy- 
ment. Why then is disinflation the right policy ? Because the imperative 
necessity of the public interest is to restore ‘some elasticity of response to 
the economic mechanism, to resurrect its motive power, to enable it 
once midre to put first things first, to rescue the priority claims on resources” 
‘from ‘the’ clutter of an overstretched market. Thése are abstractions ; 
but they can easily be turned into concrete terms. One major object 


>of, the disinflationary policy is to ensure that the. really essential 
*“jndustries—the dollar-earners, and the dollar-savers—can get. all the 


labour, they need and a willing response from the labour they haye, . Per- 
haps.a,little progress has been made in those directions, but it is much 


be smaller. than the targets set up-in the Economic Survey.’ Neither on the 
--¢ side of: the industries that-aré due: to lose labour nor om that of «the 


industries that should be gaining labour has anything like the necessary 
(progress been made. Three of the largest industries that were due to 
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lose labour were building, clothing and local government service. “the policy were to be a 


They were to lose 48,800 workers a month t t the year ; 
in the first three. months they actually gaine 800 a month, 
Three of the biggest Jabour-gainers (coal, agriculture and 
textiles) were to gain 16,400 @ month ; they Bese oy 
gained 8,600 a month. s 
Another major object of the Sisiatarioonty a is @ restore 
to the British people some sense of the value of money.. The 
slogan of policy during, and for two years after, the war was 
“ Production at All Costs.” As a result, the level of production 
is high, but it is nothing like as high as the level of costs. 
A prompt and drastic reduction in the present unconscionably 
swollen level of costs of production is an absolutely essential 
condition of economic balance at home and of solvency abroad. 
The level of weekly wage-rates, according to, the official index, 
is now about 75 per cent above the prewar figure ; and that is 
bad enough, in all conscience, But the index of the prices of 
British manufactured exports—the most realistic test of selling 
price levels—is about 148 per cent above the prewar level, 
and js still rising month by month. Some part of this can be 
excused by the even more monstrous prices of imported raw 
materials—but not all of it by any means. If only as the means 
of maintaining the vital volume of exports, costs of production 
must be got down. This need not mean any reduction in the 
. level of weekly wages ; it will be enough if the average rise in 
total costs of production can be pulled down to the average rise 
in weekly wages. But it does mean that fair value will have to 
be given for the weekly wage. Every industrialist—and every 
trade union leader—knows why there is this yawning gap 
between the 75 per cent and the 148 per cent. It is because 
hours have been shortened without any corresponding reduction 
in the weekly wage. It is because there is too much slacking 
during the week and working at overtime rates at other times. It 
is because there is still too much hoarding of manpower. It is 
because, under the pressure of relentless demand, every profit 
margin all the way along the chain of transactions from first 
material to final use is still swollen, because discounts are sus- 
pended and premiums regularly exacted. It is because the un- 
productive overhead staffs of industry have swollen and there 
has not yet been any strong pressure to reduce them. It is, in 
short, because both Capital and Labour have been doing 
themselves proud. 
* 


Here, then are two practical tests of the effectiveness of the 
disinflauonary policy, which can be regularly followed in the 
Monthly Digest of Statistics. When the manpower targets are 
being met, and when the index number of the price of manu- 
factured exports begins to fall, the policy will be beginning to 
have the effect that was intended. There are signs of things 
happening that may before long lead to such results. But the 
policy is still in its earliest infancy and if it was the right policy 
in the first place, it would be folly to reverse it now. It is 
true that, as it develops, the policy will have some painful effects. 
Some profits will be reduced and some jobs will disappear. In 
themselves, these things are to be deplored. But the whole 
reason for the disinflationary policy is that the painless, method 
of restoring balance and sanity by moral exhortation had 
failed to produce any result at all, and that if the British 
economy was not to become.a shapeless anarchy, some compul- 
sive pressure—the pressure of falling total demand-—would 
have to be exerted upon it. Democracy is a system of govern- 
ment that will never work unless the public is prepared to accept 
a measure of self-discipline. There never has been a clearer 
case, in the general interest, for an economic policy than there 
was for disinflation last year and this. Almost alone of 
countries of the world, public opinion in Great Britain 
saw the necessity and took steps to provide for it. But 
pride that one can legitimately ‘adda ahinseaiieadaaanah 
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Continued self-restpaint at home is the more Seadiry . 
abroad the economic ‘horizon continues to darken... There was 
one al ne when it seemed a. the workdinarbet 
might at turn. But, thar was disappointed 
and all ever the world the prices that Britain has to pay for 
its purchases are once again steadily rising. Some day the tide 
will assuredly turn, and there is something in the very frenzy 
of the recent price increases that suggests the beginning of the 
end. But for the moment the terms of trade are still swinging 
sharply against Britain. So far from Marshall dollars pro- 
viding any relaxation from the stringencies of the position, ith is 
the prospect of receiving them that alone holds out any hope at 
all of working through the next twelve months without disaster. 
Even with Marshall dollars, further painful cuts in British 
imports—and that now meams cuts in the British standard of 
living—-will be necessary very soon, Without Marshall dollars, 
the cuts would have to be cataclysmic. The position is bad 
enough with ERP ; without it, the outlook would be hopeless, 
Yet even Marshall dollars, as last week’s vote in the House of 
Representatives showed, cannot yet be relied upon. 

Mr Taber is quite sure that the appalling position in which 
Britain finds itself is Britain’s own fault. There have, indeed, 
been mistakes in British policy, which have been pointed out by 
British writers far more promptly and with much more know- 
ledge of the facts than Mr Taber has displayed. But if Britain’s 
present shortage of dollars is mainly due to mistakes in British 
policy, then it is a most singular coincidence that every other 
Government in the world, Socialist, Liberal or Conservative— 
save only the Government of the United States itself, which 
can create its dollars—has apparently made exactly the same 
mistakes. Moreover, for a full year past the whole energies of 
the British Government have been directed towards increasing 
the country’s dollar earnings and reducing its dollar spendings. 
It is quite safe to say that Mr Taber, who does not believe in 
controls, could not have accomplished one tenth part as much, 
if he had been in charge. Indeed, the claim can be made that 
no other democratic country could have achieved as much. 


Nevertheless, it behoves every Englishman to ask himself 
whether there is anything more that can be done in this island 
to help close the gap in the balance of payments and reduce the 
present dangerous degree of dependence on Mr Taber’s intelli- 
gence and goodwill. In the long run, there are plenty of things 
that can and must be done—most of them coming under the 
head of a sustained effort by British industry to sell the world 
goods and services of the highest quality at the lowest prices. 
But to have virtue for the present extremity, any device must 
produce its effects in a month or two. The only one that has 
been suggested is a devaluation of the pound, and there would 
certainly be no prejudice against that in this country if it would 
do the trick. But among those who are competent, by posses- 
sion of all the relevant facts, to form a judgment upon its effects, 
the conclusion has been reached—almost unanimously in Lon- 
don and, it is believed, by a clear majority.in Washington—that, 
in present circumstances, it would do more harm than good. 
Apart from this, it is very difficult to think of any further acts of 
policy that could be taken to correct the position. Something 
more will indeed have to be done if the drain on the last reserves 
continues, and much more will have to be done if they are 
exhausted. But these will not be acts of policy, they will be acts 
of desperation. Any further cuts in British imports will either 
reduce the standard of nutrition below what is necessary, per- 
manently to maintain the health of the people or else they will 
deprive British industry of the raw materials it needs to keep 
active. They may become necessary, but they will hinder rather 
than help the aim of restoring the British economy to solvency 


and self-support. 
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THE ECONOMIST, June 12, 1946 ~ 


‘A States, Britain, France and the Benelux countries on 


‘the next stage in Germany fave now been: published. » The 


essence of the proposals is that Western Germany shall receive 
most of the attributes of statehood—as the Piedmont‘of a future 
free and united Germany—and ‘that in return economic and 
strategic safeguards shall be granted to its Western neighbours. 


“The emphasis in the Agreement is on the federal structure of 


new Germany. It is as states that the Western German 
community will prepare for a Constituent Assembly, and the 
Constitution ‘which this' Assémbly is to prepare, and if possible 
present to the German people in the Spring of 1949, is to be 
federal in form so that the “ states” in Seviet-occupied Ger- 
many can later adhere’ to ‘it. 
“Once the new federal constitution is:at work Allied control 
will be reduced to a minimum, and it is this prospect which 
naturally raises the ‘question ‘of safeguards for’thosé who have 
suffered in the past from Gérman ageression’ The economic 
safeguard proposed is an International Authority’ to control the 
allocation of coal, coke and steel from the Ruhr. Britain, 
France, the United States and the Benelux Union will each 
have three votes-but for the time being—surely an unnecessary 
and wounding precaution—the German votes will be exercised 
by the Allied Military Governors. The military safeguards are 
twofold. In the first place, no Allied troops will be withdrawn 
without prior consultation and they will. be maintained until 
“peace is secured”; then, when this happy epoch is felt to 
have opened, concerted measures for the continued control 
of demilitarisation in Germany will be worked out. 

This agreement appears to represent a very real advance in 
understanding among the Allies on Germany’s future. The 
Benelux countries are fully associated with the proposals. The 
French have persuaded the other Powers to go‘along with them 
in plans for a measure of internationalisation in the Ruhr. In 
return, it looks as though the French Zone may be fully asso- 
ciated with the plans for transferring political responsibility to 
the German people. Above all, specific American commitments 
on safeguards against future German aggression have been in- 
cluded in an international document. All this seems progress 
enough. Unhappily, however, these hopeful signs are con- 
tradicted by the reactions to the Agreement in Paris. Even if 
it can scrape through the Assembly, there is littke doubt that 
ratification will be sullen and. unwilling. 

This unfortunate reaction springs from the deep rooted fear 
of Germany which haunts the back of every French mind. But 
the fear might be a less active factor in politics if it were not 
so disastrously caught up in France’s internal divisions. The 
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Communists see in the average Frenchman’s instinctive fear of 
Germany a priceléss weapon in the fight to destroy the’ Marshall 
Plan and weaken Western association. Every device ‘of propa- 
ganda is being used to suggest that America is only: interested 
in a strong capitalist Germany and that the Agreement ‘is the 
first step towards it.’ Thus M. Bidault, so: the argument: runs, 
has ‘simply capitulated to American capital and the German 
“trusts.” But General-de Gaulle, whose total lack ‘of a con- 
crete programme compels him to rely on emotion and ymystique, 
cannot leave the ‘strongest emotion of all—fear—as. the 
monopoly of the Communists.» He has chosen the moment of 
the Government’s great embarrassment to launch. a» virulent 
attack upon the agreement;” The extent to- which General 
de Gaulle’s attack was demagogie and. designed to serve his 
overriding aim—his return to power—is: shown’ by ‘the. fact 
that the proposals which he-put forward as an alternative -are 
almost precisely those which the agreement infact. secures. 
He asked for “separate federated states,” international control 
of the Ruhr and the “division of German coal. among those 
who need it.” The Six Power agreement in fact represents 
the first step to all these. 

Tragic as this exploitation of French fears may be, the fears 
themselves cannot be exorcised with’a simple dismissal. Invaded 
three times in ‘seventy years, the French cannot slough off their 
apprehension because it is ‘internationally inconvenient: -In a 
word, French fears run’ deep ;° they are natural, and indeed 
inevitable. The question is therefore not how to dismiss them 
but how best to appease them by a workable German settlement. 


* 


There are only three possible, frameworks for a German 
policy—the continuation of occupation with Allied political 
control, the integration of a German state into Western 
Europe or the absorption of Germany into the Soviet system. 
The first of these possibilities has an undoubted attraction for 
France, .A Carthaginian peace imposed for generations by the 
victors is the only really emotionally satisfying solution for a 
nation as exposed and distrustful as are the French. But clearly 
such a policy is ruled out. The Allies have already abandoned 
direct military government. They cannot return to it now. In 
any case, the will to maintain a long drawn-out occupation will 
certainly disappear. Germany will become again a normal 
sovereign state, either under Western or Eastern auspices. The 
real issue before France is to decide which of these two alter- 
natives offers the lesser risk. 

The criticisms the French can make of the “ Western policy.” 
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whose foundations are now being laid are obvious enough. 
Industrial power is being recreated on German soil. Frankfort 
is the embryo of a central government.” The chief guarantee of 
future security—American participation—depends upon the 
staying power of a nation whose past record is one.of withdrawal 
and isolation. All this must be admitted. . Yet it would be 
grossly unjust to the Six Power agreement—and to the develop- 
ments in Western Europe in the last year—to neglect the. more 
hopeful features of Western policy. 

There is a risk in reviving German industry, but the new 
agreement gives France a specific voice in the. use of its pro- 
ducts, and the wider plan of Eurepean Recovery gives great 
scope for methods of integrating German heavy industry more 
closely with that of Western Europe, provided the French and 
the Benelux countries—and indeed Great Britain—do not hold 
back from schemes of internationalisation which would touch 
their own national industries. There is a risk of the over- 
centralisation of German political power, but the constitutional 
safeguard of the federal form is being built into the foundations 
of the new Germany. There is, last of all, a risk of American 
withdrawal ; but the more speedily and definitely an agreed 
policy for Germany can be set in motion, and the more obviously 
that policy is geared into a wider Western European grouping, 
the more the Americans will feel committed to a venture they 
have done so much to launch. 

These risks were frankly discussed in London and no partisan 
misrepresentation from Paris should be allowed to suggest that 
France has not played a dominant, even a decisive part in the 
recent negotiations. Those Frenchmen who constantly com- 
plain that France is misused by its “ powerful allies” do their 
country no service. On the contrary they suggest to the outside 
world a temperamental and hysterical Marianne quite at variance 
with the patience and quiet tenacity consistently shown by M. 
Bidault and the Quai d’Orsay. 

The real question is, however, the alternative. Even 
if the integration of Germany into Western Europe is a 
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hazardous business, can the French believe that the Passing 


| of Germany under A. gar lewala lara dsc 


} shire OF Getthan doniinali ? A moment’s reflection is enough 
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of France as the integration of a Communist Germany in “the” 


Soviet system. Htc Rinthies sash tile Catncnalas sa 


porters who are the keenest advocates of a unified, centralised,” 


German Reich, as. is ‘shown ih an article elsewhere in this 
issue (p. 973). 


Berlin ? 
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Nor is the other line of argument, which General de Gaulle: 
has made his own, any more convincing. It is ‘simply not true: 
that the building up of Frankfurt as a centre of genuine 


authority will lead the Russians to compete more violently for 
the allegiance of the Western Germans. That competition be- 
gan long ago... If the West followed de Gaulle in seeking to 
impose a solution based on “ separate German states,” the: 
Russians would press with even more success for their own 
version of a centralised Reich. There is one way and one way 
only of securing German adherence to the Western world and 
at the same time, of safeguarding that world against German 
domination. It is to press forward with the creation of a 
genuine Western European community within which Germany 
can without risk be included as an equal member. The new 
agreements are France’s opportunity. If they are received in 
distrust and division, their growing points will be crushed, 
their development retarded and the chance of securing America’s 
permanent support diminished. But, accepted boldly and made 
the starting point of a constructive co-operative Western Euro- 
pean programme, the unity formed by the Brussels Pact, the 
Marshall Plan and the agreement on Germany offers France 
the chance of genuine leadership in Western Europe. 


Above the Law 


ATE last week the public was offered a relief from the 

usual homely fare of Parliamentary discussion. The pro- 
posal to abolish the death penalty had already excited far more 
popular interest than its intrinsic importance warranted. But 
nobody was expecting to have the sinister shadow of James 
II and Judge Jeffreys cast across the debate. Lord Goddard, 
the Lord Chief Justice, in the midst of an otherwise stale 
debate in the Lords, accused the Home Secretary. of exercising 
the suspensory power of the Royal prerogative, whose use 
without the consent of both Houses had been expressly for- 
bidden by the Bill of Rights of 1688. 


On April 16th, after the House of Commons had voted by 
a marrow margin for the trial abolition of the death penalty, 
Mr Chuter Ede, the Home Secretary, announced that pending 
the passage of the Bill into law he would advise the King to 
commute any death sentences passed by the courts to 
penal servitude for life. In so doing it would appear that he 
was using the Royal prerogative to suspend the operation of a 
statute whereas if he had merely, without formal announcement, 
exercised the prerogative of mercy in each individual case, he 
would have been within his,consti 
difference is between the - 
vidual penalties after each case has been heard and sentence 
passed, and the genéral ‘announcement that, even before the 
crime has been committed, the law will not be ‘allowed to take its 
course. The Home Secretary can, however, hardly be blamed 





: enter t ckcue of indi- 


for wishing to make his course of action plain in rather embar- 
rassing Circumstances ; his action is, in any case, not a heinous 
crime, and the indignation of the Conservatives in the Commons 
(who did not realise that the Constitution was in danger until 
the Lord Chief Justice said so) is more than a little synthetic. 
If any Minister is to be blamed, it is surely the Lord Chancellor, 
the anomaly of whose position in, the Cabinet is only justified 
by the fact that he is supposed to be the link between executive 
and judiciary, and the guardian of the Constitution. 
Nevertheless, the incident will have served a useful purpose 
if it once more directs the attention of the public to the limita- 
tions that should wisely be set to the: power of the Executive 
to do as it likes. It is seldom that constitutional questions have 


the spotlight turned upon them, and it is easy: for the average 


citizen, forgetting about the Constitution for years at a time, 
to believe that it is a ‘static framework which has been erected 
for the permanent admiration of mankind. Because it is not 
codified into a single instrument, but is embodied in countless 
statutes, legal judgments, and customs, it is exceedingly hard 
to perceive the alterations which are constantly taking place, 
Moreover the English are “ a 18a quiet people ” and the confi- 
dence they place in the integrity af pn ey perp 


ster the laws is without parallel in any other democracy. Deep. 
inroads can be made upon the fundamental principles of pet- 
sonal security and liberty of which. the mass of the people only. 
become aware after they have begun to” take effect, - Students 


Can any Frenchman wish to see the new” 
Germany built up round a Prussian nucleus directed from’ 
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may be still taught to accept Dicey’s panegyric of the rule of 
Jaw even while it is being continuously attenuated. 

The British Constitution never possessed, as Montesquieu 
thought it did, a proper system of checks ; 
pest part of three hundred years, the Executive has been gaining 
ground over both legislature and judiciary, and though the 

le have, from time to time, rebelled against some particular 
0 of executive power, or the expedients he has used, they 
have, in general, acquiesced in the trend of events. The execu- 
tive’s power to say what the law should be has grown step by 
step with the people’s power to say who should constitute the 
executive. In this way, Parliament has become an electoral 
college, a sounding board for grievances and a ministerial train- 
ing ground rather than a legislature. At most, it is today a law- 
appraising body, in no real sense a law-making body. The un- 
fettered sovereignty of the Cabinet has almost become, in the 
phrase that Hobbes used of the Crown “ as great as men can 
possibly make it.” 

Nevertheless, it is right that there should be limits on what 
the Cabinet can do, and it is. even more right that there should 
be severe limits on what it can do without stating its case and 
explaining its actions. The aspect of this whole subject that has 
been most in the public eye in recent decades has been the great 
extension of delegated legislation, the habit of Ministers giving 
themselves carte blanche to frame by means of Orders the actual 
laws they are to administer. This is, by now, an old argument 
and one which most people now realise cannot be solved. by 
extremist solutions, It is obvious, on the one hand, that the 
state could not get on without delegated legislation, and on, the 
other hand, there are a number of signs that Parliament is feeling 
its way towards a technique of bringing under discussion those 
examples of delegated legislation that most require it. 


* 


But there is another aspect of the powers of the Executive 
that has not yet received more than a very small part of the 
attention it deserves. This is the tendency of Ministers, not 
merely to write the laws, but to write them in such a way 
that they are themselves placed above the law. . Moreover, 
although by legal convention it is. Ministers. who issue. the 
Orders and administer the law, it is, in fact, civil servants who 
do both. In the old days it was the pride of the English to 
look down upon the French notion of droit administratif, which 
placed the official above the law. It was regarded’ as one of the 
foundations of liberty that the servant of the Crown; from the 
Lord Chancellor down to the village constable, had exactly the 
same position in the eyes of the law as the meanest citizen. 

In criminal matters, that is still the case. The police are not 
allowed in this country to break the law in the course of en- 
forcing it. No Chief Constable can disregard traffic lights or 
keep an unlicensed dog.. But in the great extension of economic 
law-making, the civil servant is now regularly, and almost as 
amatter of course, put above the law. He doesnot have to 
secure the same licences. and permits for his activities as plague 
the private entrepreneur... It is taken for granted that every- 
thing he does is ipso-facto in the public. interest.and more 
necessary than anything that a private person may want to do. 

A few recent examples of this habit of mind will make clear 
how far it has gone. The Economic Information Unit of ‘the 
Treasury has decided: to issue &@ magazine to convey news about 
production to factory: managers; “No doubt it is an excellent 
idea ; no doubt it will do:something that the hundreds of exist- 
ing technical journals do not-do, But the point is that the 
Economic Information Unit does not have to submit to any 
disinterested) assessment’ of. the merits of its idea. Figures 
published last’ week show that four government departments 
are now each consuming a -gteatet quantity of paper than 


and balances. For the . 
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is allotted to The Times, ‘This ‘may, Conceivably, be a right’ 
allocation of resources. But it is safe to wager that no impartial 
body has ever decided the matter. It has simply been assumed 
that Government departménts must have all the paper that, 
“ with’ due regard for economy,” they say they need, and the 
public must share what is left. In effect, this is to assume that 
the least important Government: circular or buff form ‘is: more 
important’ than» the: most\. important unofficial “publication. 
The recent case of the Coal Board’sunnecessary purchase’ of 
belting from the United States—at'a cost sufficient to buy a 
great deal of newsprint—suggests’ that the’ same doctrine: is: 
spreading to the new Boards. No doubt there was some scrutiny 
of the Board’s application for dollars; but it was obviously 
nothing like the scrutiny to which the private applicant has to 
submit. Or again, the Monopoly Bill that is now before: Parlia- 
ment creates machinery for the most ‘rigorous investigation of 
the actions of alleged monopolists:. But no part of it is to apply: 
either to the acts of Ministers or even to statutoty corporations) 
In all these instances, the Government is putting itself above. 
the law that others have to obey. 


x 


The new. doctrine can :be seen at its most arrogant in the 
powers that Government Departments have given. themselves to 
acquire land. If they want any land, for themselves or their 
satellites, they take it, with little or no respect for the Town and 
Country Planning Acts.. The utmost protection that the private 
owner has is the right to an inquiry, which means that an official 
decides between the claims of the citizen and of a. brother 
official, the Minister in any case reserving to himself the right 
of decision. Over an increasing range of subjects, Ministers. 
are acquiring powers to tamper with the rights and property of 
private citizens without any provision for impartial appeal: 
Naboth’s vineyard has almost become a British legal precedent. 


A large part of this is due to the war. War reverses the tradi- 
tional position of the subject at law, and presumes in favour of 
the Executive. “A war could not be carried on according to 
the principles of Magna Carta” said Lord Justice Scrutton. 
What has now to be determined is whether the principles of 
British justice.are to be set upon a permanent wartime footing ; 
or whether a modus operandi can be found: which. will intro- 
duce a greater element of equity into the relations of the citizen 
with the State: . As with delegated legislation, it would be 
foolish to advocate a root and branch solution. The Govern- 
ment, in a modern community, must have some powers that 
are not open to the private citizen. The problem is not to stop 
the exercise of those powers, but to-see that they are executed 
with justice and to stop Government departments from being 
judges in their own cases... A solution might be found in an 
adaptation of the jury system. If a Government Department 
wants to use paper; or other scarce resources, jet it convince 
twelve good men and true that its purpose is at least as essential 
as other applicants’. When there.is an outcry over Government 
requisitioning of land, let the case be referred to an.independent, 
unofficial, impartial tribunal, and-let its decision be final. Indeed, 
is there, any sufficient reason why inquiries, wherever they are 
prescribed by law, should not always be impartial ?. What, 
after all, is the point of them if they are not ? 


It is hopeless to expect that Ministers, once they are in office 
and working in their departments, will ever move in the direc~ 
tion of reforming these abuses, and if Ministers will not move, 
Parliament cannot. The way in which reform can be brought 
about is for the Opposition, while out of office, to pledge them-+ 
selves to strike this blow for liberty, and then to insist on 
redeeming their promise once they are in. The Conservative 
Party, in their new Liberal mantle, and Mr Churchill in par- 
ticular, ought to feel-a special sympathy for sucha libertarian 
project. Will they take a practicalstep to set the people free ? 
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whose foundations are now being laid are obvious enough. 
Industrial power is being recreated on German soil. Frankfurt 
is the embryo of a central government... The chief guarantee of 
future security—American participation—depends upon the 


staying power of a nation whose past record is one.of withdrawal 


and isolation. All this must be admitted... Yet it would be 
grossly, unjust to the Six Power agreement—and.to the develop- 
ments in Western Europe in the last year—to neglect the more. 
hopeful features of Western policy. 

There is a risk in reviving German industry, but the new 
agreement gives France a specific voice in the use of its pro- 
ducts, and the wider plan of European Recovery gives great 
scope for methods of integrating German heavy industry more 
closely with that of Western Europe, provided the French and 
the Benelux countries—and indeed Great Britain—do not hold 
back from schemes of internationalisation which would touch 
their own national industries. There is a risk of the over- 
centralisation of German political power, but the constitutional 
safeguard of the federal form is being built into the foundations 
of the new Germany. There is, last of all, a risk of American 
withdrawal ; but the more speedily and definitely an agreed 
policy for Germany can be set in motion, and the more obviously 
that policy is geared into a wider Western European grouping, 
the more the Americans will feel committed to a venture they 
have done so much to launct 

These risks were frankly dis: ussed in London and no partisan 


* misrepresentation from Paris should be allowed to suggest that 


France has not played a dom.nant, even a decisive part in the 
recent negotiations. Those Frenchmen who constantly com- 
plain that France is misused by its “ powerful allies” do their 
country no service. On the contrary they suggest to the outside 
world a temperamental and hysterical Marianne quite at variance 
with the patience and quiet tenacity consistently shown by M. 
Bidault and the Quai d’Orsay. 

The real question is, however, the alternative. Even 
if the integration of Germany into Western Europe is a 
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hazardous business, can the French believe that the passing 
| of Germany under Russian;control will free them of the night- 

| shire Of Getmhag ddndination ? A moment’s reflection is enough 
to show that no policy will so quickly ensure German domination 
of France as the 
Soviet system. It is the Russians and their Communist sup- 
porters who are the keénest advocates of a unified, centralised, 
German Reich, as. is shown ih an article elsewhere in this 
issue (p. 973). Can any Frenchman wish to see the new 
Germany built up round a Prussian nucleus directed from’ 
Berlin ? 


* 


Nor is the other line of argument, which General de Gaulle 
has made his own, any more convincing. It is simply not true 
that the building up of Frankfurt as a centre of genuine 
authority will lead the Russians to compete more violently for 
the allegiance of the Western Germans. That competition be- 
gan long ago. If the West followed de. Gaulle in seeking to 
impose a solution based on “ separate German states,” the 
Russians would press with even more success for their own 
version of a centralised Reich. There is one-way and one way 
only of securing German adherence to the Western world and 
at the same time, of safeguarding that world against German 
domination. It is to press forward with the creation of a 
genuine Western European community within which Germany 
can without risk be included as an equal_member. The new 
agreements are France’s opportunity. If they are received in 
distrust and division, their growing points will be crushed, 
their development retarded and the chance of securing America’s 
permanent support diminished. But, accepted boldly and made 
the starting point of a constructive co-operative Western Euro- 
pean programme, the unity formed by the Brussels Pact, the 
Marshall Plan and the agreement on Germany offers France 
the chance of genuine leadership in Western Europe. 


Above the Law 


ATE last week the public was offered a relief from the 

usual homely fare of Parliamentary discussion. The pro- 
posal to abolish the death penalty had already excited far more 
popular interest than its intrinsic importance warranted. But 
nobody was expecting to have the sinister shadow of James 
II and Judge Jeffreys cast across the debate. Lord Goddard, 
the Lord Chief Justice, in the midst of an otherwise stale 
debate in the Lords, accused the Home Secretary of exercising 
the suspensory power of the Royal prerogative, whose use 
without the consent of both Houses had been expressly for- 
bidden by the Bill of Rights of 1688. 


On April 16th, after the House of Commons had voted by 
a marrow margin for the trial abolition of the death penalty, 
Mr Chuter Ede, the Home Secretary, announced that pending 
the: passage of the Bill into law he would advise the King to 
commute any death sentences passed by the courts to 
penal servitude for life. In so doing it would appear that he 
was using the Royal prerogative to suspend the operation of a 
statute whereas if he had merely, without formal announcement, 
exercised the prerogative of mercy in each individual case, he 
would have been within his, constitutional rights. The essential 
difference is between the Commutation of a number of indi- 
vidual penalties after each case has been heard and sentence 
passed, and the genéral announcement that, even before the 
crime has been committed, the law will not be allowed to take its 
course. The Home Secretary can, however, hardly be blamed 


for wishing to make his course of action plain in rather embar- 
rassing circumstances ; his action is, in any case, not a heinous 
crime, and the indignation of the Conservatives in the Commons 
(who did not realise that the Constitution was in danger until 
the Lord Chief Justice said so) is more than a little synthetic. 
If any Minister is to be blamed, it is surely the Lord Chancellor, 
the anomaly of whose position in. the Cabinet is only justified 
by the fact that he is supposed to be the link between executive 
and judiciary, and the guardian of the Constitution. 
Nevertheless, the incident will have served a useful purpose 
if it once more directs the attention of the public to the limtta- 
tions that should wisely be set to the power of the Executive 
to do as it likes. It is seldom that constitutional questions have 
the spotlight turned upon them, and it is easy, for the average 
citizen, forgetting about the Constitution for years at a time, 
to believe that it is a'static fran which has been erected 
for the permanent admiration of mankind. Because it is not 
codified into a single instrument, but is embodied in countless 
statutes, legal judgments, and customs, it is exceedingly hard 
to perceive the alterations which are constantly taking place. 
Moreover the English are “ a very quiet people” and the confi- 


dence they place in the integrity of those who frame and admini- 
ster the laws is without parallel in any other democracy. Deep 
inroads can be made upon the fundamental principles of pet- 
sonal security and liberty of which the mass of the people only 
become aware after they have begun to~take effect. Students 


of a Communist Germany in the” 
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may be still taught to accept Dicey’s panegyric of the rule of 
jaw even while it is being continuously attenuated. 

The British Constitution never possessed, as Montesquieu 
thought it did, a proper system of checks and balances. For the , 
pest part of three hundred years, the Executive has been gaining 
gound over both legislature and judiciary, and though the 

gple have, from time to time, rebelled against some particular 

elder of executive power, or the expedients he has used, they 
have, in general, acquiesced in the trend of events. The execu- 
tive’s power to say what the law should be has grown step by 
step with the people’s power to say who should constitute the 
executive. In this way, Parliament has become an electoral 
gillege, a sounding board for grievances and a ministerial train- 
ing ground rather than a legislature. At most, it is today a law- 
appraising body, in no real sense a law-making body. The un- 
fettered sovereignty of the Cabinet has almost become, in the 

rase that Hobbes used of the Crown “as great as men can 

sbly make it.” 

Nevertheless, it is right that there should be limits on what 
the Cabinet can do, and it is even more right that there should 
be severe limits on what it can do without stating its case and 
explaining its actions. The aspect of this whole subject that has 
been most in the public eye in recent decades has been the great 
extension of delegated legislation, the habit of Ministers giving 
themselves carte blanche to frame by means of Orders the actual 
laws they are to administer. This is, by now, an old argument 
and one which most people now realise cannot be solved by 
extremist solutions. It is obvious, on the one hand, that the 
state could not get on without delegated legislation, and on the 
other hand, there are a number of signs that Parliament is feeling 
its way towards a technique of bringing under discussion those 
examples of delegated legislation that most require it. 


* 


But there is another aspect of the powers of the Executive 
that has not yet received more than a very small part of the 
attention it deserves. This is the tendency of Ministers, not 
merely to write the laws, but to write them in such a way 
that they are themselves placed above the law. _ Moreover, 
although by legal convention it is Ministers who issue. the 
Orders and administer the law, it is, in fact, civil servants who 
do both. In the old days it was the pride of the. English to 
look down upon the French notion of droit administratif, which 
placed the official above the law. It was regarded as one of the 
foundations of liberty that the servant of the Crown; from the 
Lord Chancellor down to the village constable, had exactly the 
same position in the eyes of the law as the meanest citizen. 
In criminal matters, that is still the case. The police are not 
allowed in this country to break the law in the course of en- 
forcing it. No Chief Constable can disregard traffic lights or 
keep an unlicensed dog. But in the great extension of economic 
law-making, the civil. servant is now regularly, and almost as 
amatter of course, put above the law. He does not have to 
Secure the same licences and permits for his. activities as plague 
the private entrepreneur. It is taken for granted that every- 
thing he does is ipso facto in the public interest: and more 
Récessary than anything that a private person may want fo do. 

“A few recent examples of this habit of mind will make clear 
how far it has gone. The Economic Information Unit of the 
Treasury has decided to issue @magazine to convey news about 
Production to factory managers. © No doubt it is an excellent 
idea no doubt it will do something that the hundreds of exist- 
ing technical journals do not-do, -But the point is that the 

conomic Information Unit does not have to submit to any 
disinterested) assessment of. the merits of its idea. Figures 
Published last’ week show that: four government departments 
‘are now each consuming a greater quantity of paper than 
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is allotted to The Times. ‘This ‘may, conceivably, be a ‘right’ 
allocation of resources. But it is safe to wager that no impartial 
body has ever decided the matter. It has simply been assumed 
that Goverhment departments must have all the paper that, 
“ with’ due regard for economy,” they say they need, and the 
public must share what is left.’ In effect, this is ‘to assume that 
the least important Government circular 6r ‘buff form is more 
The recent case of the Coal Board’s* unnecessary” purchase’ of’ 
belting fromthe United States—at’a cost sufficient to buy a 
great deal of newsprint—suggests’ that the’ same doctrine is: 
spreading to the new Boards. No doubt there was some’ scrutiny 
of the Board’s application for dollars; but it was: obviously 
nothing like the scrutiny to which the private applicant has to 
submit. Or again, the Monopoly Bill that is now before: Parlia- 
ment creates machinery for the most ‘rigorous investigation of 
the actions of alleged monopolists. But no part of it is to apply: 
either to the acts of Ministefs or even to statutoty corporations: 
In all these instances, the Government is putting itself above 
the law that others: have to obey. 


x 


The new doctrine can -be seen at its most arrogant in the 
powers that Government Departments have given themselves to 
acquire land. If they want any land, for themselves or their 
satellites, they take it, with little or no respect for the Town and 
Country Planning Acts.. ‘The utmost protection that the private 
owner has is the right to an inquiry, which means that an official 
decides between the claims of the citizen and of a brother 
official, the Minister in any case reserving to himself the right 
of decision. Over an increasing range of subjects, Ministers. 
are acquiring powers to tamper with the rights and property of 
private citizens without any provision for impartial appeal. 
Naboth’s vineyard has almost become a British legal precedent. 


A large part of this is due to the war. War reverses the tradi- 
tional position of the subject at law, and presumes in favour of 
the Executive. “A war could not be carried on according to 
the principles of Magna Carta” said Lord Justice Scrutton. 
What has now to be determined is whether the principles of 
British justice.are to be set upon a permanent wartime footing ; 
or whether a modus operandi can be found which. wiil intro- 
duce a greater element of equity into the relations of the citizen 
with the State. As with delegated legislation, it would be 
foolish to advocate a root and branch solution. The Govern- 
ment, in a modern community, must have: some powers that 
are not open to the private citizen. The problem is not to stop 
the exercise of those powers, but tosee that they are executed 
with justice and to stop Government departments from being 
judges in their own cases... A solution. might be found :in an 
adaptation of the jury system. If a-Government Department 
wants to use paper, or other scarce resources, let it convince 
twelve good men and true that its purpose is at least as essential 
as other applicants’. When there.is an outcry over Government 
requisitioning of land, let the case be. referred to an independent, 
unofficial, impartial tribunal, and-let its decision be final. Indeed, 
is there, any sufficient reason why inquiries, wherever they are 
prescribed by law, should not always. be impartial ?. What, 
after all, is the point of them if they are not ? 


It is hopeless to expect that Ministers, once they are in office 
and working in their departments, will ever move in the direc- 
tion of reforming thes> abuses, and if Ministers will not move, 
Parliament cannot. The way in which reform can be brought 
about is for the Opposition, while out of office, to pledge them- 
selves fo strike this blow for liberty, and then to insist on 
redeeming their promise once they are in. The Conservative 
Party, in their new Liberal mantle, and Mr Churchill in par- 
ticular, ought to feel a special sympathy for such’ a libertarian 
project. Will thes take a practical step to set the people free ?' 
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‘Latinz American eee 


T HE twenty Latin-American states which attended the Bogota 
Conference in March learnt some unpleasant facts there. 
Since then they have come to realise, first, that their aims. as 
now conceived seem to conflict at almost every point with Euro- 
pean interests and, secondly, that the United States gives 
priority to Europe. They had spent an active winter testing 
how far the machinery of pan-American collaboration could be 
used to further the ambitions of the individual States. Chile 
and Argentina, emboldened by the inclusion im the pan- 
American sphere at the Rio Conference of the territories they 
covet, had intensified their annual activities in the Antarctic. 
Guatemala laid claim to British Honduras. Their fellow re- 
exception, on the whole 
supported their claims—but not the United States. 
for an ambitious scheme for a Pan-American Bank, for which 
the United States was to provide $5,000 million, ran a similar 
course. Anti-Communist campaigns in the individual states— 
a sure dollar-earner, to judge from Europe’s experience—were 
intensified. All this, and the apparently generous mood of 
Congress, had kept high the hope that, when the economic and 
financial matters left over from the Rio Conference in October 
came up for decision at Bogota, a Marshall Plan for Latin 
America might appear. 

Yet Mr. Truman himself had give clear notice at Rio that 
United States resources were not limitless and that Europe 
had first claim on them. In the circumstances it seems sur- 
prising that the Latin-American recoil from the United States 
refusal to make available the large credits they had hoped for 
should have been so strong. Indeed, this refusal has been 
interpreted as a serious setback to the work of inter-American 
co-operation. It is not unnatural that the Latin-American dele- 
gates should be chagrined at the diminution of their ambitious 
claims. There was an attempt to make the riots which inter- 
rupted their work at Bogot4 serve as a reminder of how fruitful 
a field for agitation is provided by the ‘discontented poor 
who comprise a large section of the Latin-American peoples. 
It was represented to the United States delegation that mere 
repression could not solve the Communst problem ; that the 
poverty in which it is rooted could be cured only by the fuller 
exploitation of all the resources of the Latin-American countries 
—of course with US aid. 

In so far as such developments require a large amount of 
foreign capital—which in present circumstances means dollars— 
Mr Marshall’s announcement that $500 million would be made 
available by the United States Government for loans to Latin 
America through the Export-Import Bank was a bitter dis- 
appointment. To some extent it has been offset by the fact that 
the Werld Bank has set aside $1,600 million for Latin-American 
projects, and made its first loan—$16 million to Chile—in 
March. The total demand, however, is estimated at about 
$10,000 million and the Latin-American countries’ own holdings 
of dollars—even if it be supposed that these reserves could be 
used for financing long term capital projects—amount to 
saints shite time heated: Official loans clearly will 
not suffice for all needs. 

What then are the prospects for private loans ? The Bogota 
delegates heard Mr McCloy, head of the World Bank, announce 
that it was to private lenders that their countries must look 
for most of their foreign capital. And one of their last acts 
was to sigh an agreement giving foreign investors fairer treat- 
ment and fuller facilities than hitherto, and safeguarding their 
rights in certain important respects. There are few signs that 
private investors in the United States are even nibbling at the 
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bait. Equally, there are few signs that the Latin- -American 
countries are in fact modifying the practices which keep foreign 
capital away. For example, the recently proposed terms on 
which Brazilian oil, if found, may be worked by foreign com. 
panies, are hardly conduciye to that industry’s rapid expansion ; : 
and even these. proposals. may . conflict. too strongly . with 
nationalist feeling to be practicable. In any event, in Ce as 
elsewhere, the foreign investor is hampered by the provisions 
of the national constitutions, _ Similarly, Argentina’s. present 
attempts to extort further dollar, credits by means such as ban- 
ning dollar pa for United States imports (the i 

being that they will be resumed when the Argentine till is 
replenished by a loan) or stopping imports from Switzerland 
until the Swiss agree to supply more dollars, will not increase 
confidence on the international capital market. 

Such attitudes and policies, however well grounded they may 
be in nationalist ideology, ignore the triangular nature of s0 
much of Latin America’s normal trade: exports to Europe, 
European payments converted to dollars, dollars spent on im- 
ports from the United States. The condition for restoring this 
pattern is that the European countries should recover sufficiently 
to be able, to permit at least a partial conversion of their pay- 
ments into dollars. This is why,as Mr Truman and Mr Mar- 
shall have proclaimed, it is very much in the interest of Latin 
America that the European Recovery Programme should have 
enough priority to ensure its success. And the programme itse 
‘provides for purchases from countries outside the-United States 
to an extent which should bring about $700 million to Latin 
America. 

On a longer and more realistic view it would therefore seem 
that the set-back suffered at Bogota by Latin-American hopes 
of Pan-American co-operation is less serious than first reactions 
indicated. Nor is finance the only nexus between the United 
States and the Latin-American republics. “In promoting that 
collaboration by the creation of the Organisation of the American 
States (a new regional organisation within the framework of 
Uno), and in easing lesser strains among its members by signing 
the ‘Pact of Bogota—which provides, among other’ things, for 
compulsory arbitration and the peaceful settlement of disputes— 
the Bogoté Conference set its seal on work which will remain 
valuable long after Latin-American pique at supposed US 
parsimony has been forgotten 

Inside Latin America the titiicl pattern is changing. _ In 
particular, Argentina, the leading Power, has altered its position 
and adopted different tactics, Its agreement to supply Chile 
with food and industrial goods in return for raw materials isa 
dead ‘letter ; and the two countries’ joint and well-publicised 
stand on their Antarctic claims against Britain does not mask 
the failure of the more important plan. If, however, trouble 
should arise again over Bolivia’s claim to an outlet to the Pacific 
in Northern Chile, Argentina’s strong influence on Bolivia may 
be counted on to bring Chile close to Argentina again in a hope 
of restraining Bolivian irridentism. Other spheres where Argen- 
tine activity remains strong are in its virtual dependency Para- 
guay, in which Brazil too is interested, and in Uruguay, which 
has been subject to considerable pressure. 

A year or so ago these schemes of self-aggrandisement' were 
going well. Argentina was on the offensive, diplomatically and 
economically; it had even tweaked Uncle Sam’s nose. This 
performance earned some instinctive ap from the other 


republics, in spite of their dislike of Argentina. ° United States 
policy since then has tended to revive the traditional distrust 
of “ Yankee imperialism.” 


Yet ‘weakness and’ corruption at 
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home have prevented the Argentine regime from taking advan- 
age of a climate more favourable to its ambitions: On several 
occasions, as at A TTO talks at Havana, it has _querulously 
asserted its national sovereignty. But on. whole its. digect 
ier has tales andi bon beam beet hee ee 
with the increase in Argentina’s own economic ‘difficulties. If 
the’ United States Administration stands by its refusal t6 buy” 
aiy ERP commodities from ‘Argentina’ at present prices, and if, 
as is possible, a good harvest this year brings agricultural prices 
down, Argentina’s international position will weaken rapidly. 
©The internal position of the Perdén’ regime; ‘however; “is 
stonger. It is founded on’ the ‘support of thé industrial prolé- 
tafiat, Whose lot it has ‘tinidoubtedly ‘improved. “This improve- 
ment is being used to impress on other Latin-American states, 
which also have growing industries the benefits of Perdénism ; 
and'an efficient corps of “Argentine labour attachés ‘works 
assiduously to this end’ It also’ puts Pérén at“an' advantage if: 
ing with the Communists. In'the other republics, in spite’ 
“attempts to imitate Perén and to organise resistance to 
Communism around the Church, there is plenty of scope for 
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177 to 81 the Parliament Bill, whose second reading had been 
postponed since February. 4th-in an attempt to find a solution 
that would be acceptable to all parties. The leaders of the three 
parties so nearly reached agreement on the powers and on the 
telormed composition of the House, as to create bewilderment 
when the conference broke down, The Conservative leaders were 
prepared to accept a measure which left the Lords with the power 
of twelve months’ delay from the third reading of a Bill-in the 
Commons. The Government offered a period of nine months. 
The difference is of course material: the longer period enables the 
Upper House to postpone until after a general election any 
measure sent up from the Commons in the last two years of a 
patliament: the shorter period would confine this power to the 
lastsession only, and that is the utmost concession that the 
Government would make. 

The dignified conduct of the debate could not conceal a deep 
division of opinion between Socialists and Conservatives on the 
role of the House of Lords. The Conservative view is that 
the function of the delaying power is to force a reference to 
the electorate of a question on which the Lords consider that 
the Government has outstripped or misinterpreted its mandate. 
The Government seems to believe that its importance lies in the 
opportunity which it gives to the House of Commons to change 
its mind in view of the arguments in the House of Lords and in 
face of any definite change in public opinion which develops 
during the period of discussion. .In other words, the Conservatives 
oer the House of Lords as a vital counterbalance to the power 

the Executive wielded through its domination of the House of 
Commons, while Socialists (that is the more moderate, for the Left 
single chamber government) be- 
lieve that the popular basis of election to the Commons gives it 
an yapauestionsd predominance in the Constitution. __ 

The sharpness of their division of opinion is due to the fact 
that both sides have weakened their own case ; the Conservative 
peers by their subservience to the executive in the inter-war years 
when their own party was in power; the Socialists, by using 
Lords reform in order to force the, passage, of the steel nationalisa- 
tion Bill. Consequently the best opportunity that has or will 
‘cur for many years to re-establish the Lords upon a more 
logical basis has, despite the best efforts of the Liberals, been 
Kitisoned. : 


* 


“Battle is ‘now’ ‘finally joined: The of the r9rr 
Act, which has not been invoked ‘since it put Irish Home Rule on 
the Statute Book (but not into effect) in 1914, followed by Welsh 
Disestablishmen:, now comes into i The earliest date 


at which it can bring the new Parliament Bill up for the Royal 
will be late-November or “early December, 1949, the two- 


Year veto period running fromy the tithe of the Second Rea 
the Commons on November 11, 1947. ‘There is, it is true, 


959 : 
Communist tactics, notably in Chile, Brazil ana’ Colombia. 
Their governments tend to use the Communist threat as an. 
excuse for repressive and inequitable policies which perpetuate 
conditions fayourable to Communism. 

“It is the persisterice ofthese conditions outside Argentina 
which may provide Perén with opportunities to play a con- 
tinental réle, ‘The main features in the policy of any déma-~ 
gogue in that réle would be a nationalist abroad policy and at’ 
home the encouragement of industrialisation as:a means to: self- 


sufficiency.’ The two policies quickly come into conflict when 
it is‘only from countties affromted by the nationalism that the~, 
capital for industrialisation cam come. Evén Perén may find it .. 


necessary to finance by further foreign loans his. five-year. plan). 


to free Argentina from: dependence» on: vitali supplies from, 


abroad. “Yet Argentina is the strongest ‘of the Latin-Ameficam® 
countries. ~The only way ‘out of thé dilemma is to moderate ’ 


the: nationalism. ..There are a few reluctant. signs that. the. 
necessity of this is being accepted..\-How strong is. this.trend;. 


away from’ nationalism willbe “better judged» after the next. 
Inter-American Conference at Havana in the autumn: “ 


THE ‘WEEK 


one loophole in the present Act through which an earlier settle- > 


ment might be reached—the provision, that an amendment agreed 
between the two Houses could be incorporated into the Bill during 
the interim period. But the tone in which the Conservative 
speakers wound up the debate on Wednesday rules out the likeli- 
hood of any such development. There is, indeed, no reason why 
the Government should now give way., When they brought, up 
the constitutional issue in the autumn, public opinion was against 
them. But either by luck or by skill they have out-manceuvred 
the Conservatives, who now bear the blame for the failure of the 
attempt to find a compromise. A quarrel between the Houses 
on the death penalty might tilt the balance back. And so may the 
Steel Bill, 

The Government is now considering an early fourth session, 
to begin in September. The object of this would apparently be 
to get the Steel Bill started on its way so that it, too, can come into 
operation in time to clear the decks for a General Election in the 
spring of 1950—the earliest practicable date which the delay to 
the Parliament Bill will now permit. 


* * * 


Compromise on the Death Penalty 


Mr Herbert Morrison’s sense of political strategy has re- 
asserted itself in time to prevent a battle, with the Lords on two 
fronts at once. On Wednesday morning, shortly before the vote 
in the House of Lords on the second reading of the Parliament Bill 
was due to be taken, he persuaded a special meeting of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party to support a plan for a compromise. clause 
on: capital punishment, to be inserted in. the Criminal Justice Bill 


when it returns to the Commons at the end of this month. The. 


case for compromise was strongly advocated by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
who led the pgssive resistance of more than forty Ministers and 
Whips when the free vote was taken in April. Even the strongest 
advocates of the complete abolition of the death penalty appear 
to have been won over by the 


assurance that in drafting the new clause the Home Secretary will 
take due note of the views of those who led the revolt from the 
Labour back benches against the penalty, 


This compromise extricates the Government from. the 


embarrassing situation into which it had drifted by its attempt to 


avoid Committing itself on this issue last April. Tt is clear that 


on a matter of this magnitude it was essential that the Govern- 


ment should have made up its mind at the time. This type of: 
leadership, which is necessary on any major policy measure, 


bécomes all the more important in these days when the Govern- 


ment, by appropriating to itself all Private Members” time, holds 


in its grasp the initiative on all legislation in the Commons. 
The new clause is likely to confine the death penalty to certain 
specific types. of murder, of which political assassination and 


gu that the purely sociological. ; 
issue was now in danger of being swallowed up in the constitu- . 
tional struggle between the two Houses... They have also had the - 
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attacks.on the police. or warders have. been, frequently mepaionett 
This change,,together with the continued exercise of the yal 
Prerogative, would provide a considerable inroad on the use of 
death penalty. There still remains the chance that the 
promise, once adopted by .the Gommons, may, still be 
by the Lords. But if chat happens the Goyernment will be.on 
surer ground for their further battle with. the Lords than_ if they 
had stood by the original. decision. 
Looked at out: of its political context and purely on the merits 
or otherwise of abolishing capital punishment, the compromise 
achieves nothing at all. Already by the use of the prerogative of 


E 


cases for which, it seems, the penalty is now. to, be abolished by 
Statute. All that the compromise will do isso absolve the judge 
from the duty of going through the farcical process of pronouncing 
the death sentence in cases where it is well known it will not be 
carried out. But these cases are not the ones in which the effective- 
ness of the death penalty as a deterrent needs to be tested ; they 
are indeed the sort of cr.me for which no effective deterrent 
probably exists. It is the effect of the death penalty on the 
gangster murderer that needs to be tested—for if it is mot a 
deterrent the case for retaining the death penalty goes altogether 
—and it is precisely this that, by the Government’s compromise, 
cannot now-be tested. Why was not a.compromise attempted by 
the simple process of postponing the appointed day when aboli- 
tion of capital punishment should come into force ? By this means 
the abolitionists would have the satisfaction of seeing abolition on 
the Statute Book and of knowing that inva‘few years time it would 
come into force. The Government and a great many of the present 
opponents of abolition would be relieved that abolition would not 
be brought into effect in the present period of lawlessness and 
scanty police forces. Only those who look upon hanging as a 
sacred rite of the state would be dissatisfied. 


x * * 


Handing Over in Germany 


After a long period of controversy, the Anglo-American 
authorities in Frankfurt are putting the final touches to a decree 
which will give to German “industry groups,” that is, to the 
industria] associations, the right to allocate raw materials until 
they cafi be freed from contro! altogether. 

The implications. of this measure are far-reaching. It is only 
the beginning of a programme for handing over control of the 
German economy from the state bureaucracies to private business, 
The main points in this. programme, which was. recently outlined 
by. the Christian-Democrat head of the German Economics 
Administration, Dr Erhard, are to restrict the réle of the state to 
formulating general policy and to leave its execution to so- 
called “ autonomous industry.” The swollen ranks of the state 
and central administrations will be drastically reduced in order 
to balance budgets. Direction of the economy will eventually be 
exercised not by control of distfibution or prices, but ~ by ‘fiscal 
means, through the dispensation of credits to a business com- 
munity which will be starved of capital after currency reform. 
It is intended—and this may‘allay fears about re-armament if not 
anxiety about German competition—to foster light industries pro- 
ducing consumer goods rather than heavy industry. 

The dangers inherent” in’ ‘this’ programmé’ dre’ sefious. 
Before controls go altogether, the power to exercise them is being 
given to the industrial associations, which are bodies responsible 
to their members and not to the people. ‘The record of German 
industrialists justifies fears that they will re-form cartels, with the 
immense power that goes with the right to allocatewaw materials 
in an economy of scarcity. To meet this objection, a representa- 
tive of the Anglo-American authorities, as well as of the Frank- 
furt Administration, will attend meetings of the industry groups 
—but who can think that even’ the most zealous decarteliser would 
be able to keep his eye on all the devious manipulations open to 
the industrial associations ? 

Perhaps the most itnportant point is that an important element 
of power is being removed from decentralised Land Governments 
(who have hitherto allocated raw materials) to centralised indus- 
trial associations. This may make for efficiency, though it may 
merely remove the réd tape from Frankfurt to the head offices 
of the business federations, but it will not allay French fears. 
For all concerned, it is to be hoped that the day will not be long 
delayed when controls can be removed from the hands of the 
German industrialists. The decree allocating these powers to in- 
dustrialists should be accompanied by an emphatic assurance that 
the arfangement is provisional and subject to. review when. a 
German Assembly can express its views about it - 
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End. of the Benes Epoch omunegul ent baisovexs by bi -qonid 
like the abdi;ation of King Michael 

it by six months, a 
marked the fortrial ¢lose 


some ‘time béfore'; but ‘both caused’'a very real anguish to ‘the 
sree ten ecg ak the final proof that their independence 

The last time that Dr Benes resigned the Presidency: was in 
October, 1938, after the’ Dikrat of Munich had reduced his country 
to vassal status. ‘He was succeeded by the docile Hactia, and five 
months later the rump republic was formally incorporated, with 
a limited degree of autonomy, in the Greater German Réich. 
The analogy will not be lost on thoughtful Czechs, who will see 
’ it a guide not only to the recent past, but to the imméiiate 
uture. 

Czech supporters of the present regime point out that there are 
no foreign troops on Czechoslovak soil, that the Communists were 
the keenest opponents of Munich, and that the Soviet Union is 
the only Power capable of defending Bohemia from a resurgent 
Germany. They add that the policy of the Western, Powers, at 
this very time planning together the economic recovery of Western 

y, proves German resurgence to be no unreal bogey. So 
eager are Czechs of this. type to save their independence from 
German attack in the far future that they enthusiastically hand 
over this same independence in the present to the accredited 
agents of their Russian liberators. To some extent at least Dr 
Benes appears to have shafed) their view. 

The argument.“ Russia.issour defence against Germany” has 
long been one of the main principles of Dr Benes. Alone among the 
East European émigré leaders in,Lendon during..the war, he 
insisted on good relations with Moscow, and was the first to sign 
a treaty with the Soviets. This enabled him, and the democrats 
who followed him into exile; to retiirn home with Communist 
blessings. It made it possible to maintain political democracy for 
nearly three years. Now the experiment ‘has failed.. Among the 
Polish and Jugoslay émigrés, and their British admirers, there 
will be plenty of Schadenfreude. In his own country there is 
bitterness that he did not give the order to resist the Gottwald 
coup in February. The bitterness leads to doubts about his whole 
past foreign policy. #7 

The President's letter to Gottwald made it clear that the main 
grounds for his resignation were political. It was timed to spare 
him the duty of approving the new Constitution, which ‘wes 
brought into operation on May oth before the elections were held. 
But the reference to his health as a secondary cause was not an 
excuse. At the age of 64 he has been under intense nervous 
strain which he could share with very few. 


of Roumania which 


* x *x 


Tory Trumpet Calls 


Irresponsibility flourishes in opposition ; and where opposi- 
tion ‘was traditional, as with the Labou,’ Party, the reaping 
of the ensuing crop of wild oats has been a painful business 
for all concerned. “But opposition has a countervailing advantage ; 
one need not worry neatly so much about pressure 
groups. The two latest pamphlets of the Conservative Political 
Centre (“ Return to Greatness,” by R. A, Butler, and “ Forward 
from the Industrial Charter,” by David Eccles), show a Conser- 
vatism wonderfully pa for the time being at all events, of 
its Brummagem big ness elements ; harking back to Disraeli’s 
idea of harmony in diversity, proclaiming the virtues of decen- 
tralisation, both political and economic, championing tbe small 
man against bureaucrat and combine, underlining the notion (once 
a palladium of the Liberals) of a “property-owning democracy.” 
Mr Eccles adtis to the brew (with a couple of paragra 
which might have come straight out of the 1929 Liberal “ Yellow 
Book ”) a plea for a concérted and ¢o-¢ tive attempt to master 
the “ blind economic forces” the re for whose control he 
very rightly recognises as the’ chief contemporary motive of 
democratic sovereignty. It is true that he gives no con 
reasons for supposing that Conservatives would be better than 
Socialists at mastering the forbidding—and in some opinions in- 
surmountable—difficulties of planning per se ; but one can hardly 
refute Brofessare Jewkes and Hayek. in a.couple of pages of a 
nine-page pamphiet. as Seat, Saar! yO, DAL aes 

Altogether, Conservatism as thus delineated is sees nearly 
cnough10 seed, Sir Waldron, Southers into an spaplectic St and 
win the. disgruntled floating voter over, in. his millions. But how 
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wopard change his spots so painlessl)‘?"Phé Right it opposition 
ment ; the Right in. pows a eer ore Sik bemlieas 

{ industry just as the Left ison the side of the! 
ns of the TUC, "The Right in opposition is reformist 4 the 
Right in power, stands ‘by privilege and vested. interest. . It 
dees move, little by little and generation by generation; indeed, 
its capacity for ‘learning, compared’ with the wooden-headed 
Bourbonism of most Conservative groups in other Jands, is one of 
the major reasons for the:comparative sanity and absence of bitter- 
ness in British politics. But such professions of good intentions 
asthose of Mr,Butler and. Mr Eccles may yet prove. to be as remote 
from: the Conservatism of the Tory press, the back-benchers and 
the constituencies as is: the sweet reasonableness of Mr Herbert 
Morrison from the Socialism ofthe Scarborough rank and file. 


* *- * 


Crime, Punished and Unpunished 


“So much has been heard since the war of the growth in 
crime and of the shortage of policemen, that it will come as a 
surprise to most people to discover from the Report of the Com- 
fiissioner of Police of the Metropolis for 1947 (Cmd. 7406) ‘that 
the'same proportion of crimes were “ cleared up ” as in 1938. This 
ig the more surprising since the Metropolitan police force was 
only three-quarters of its prewar size, and the number of crimes 
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was 127,000, compared to 95,000 in 1938. “With a 34 per cent 
increase in the number of crimes and-a 25 per cent decrease in 
the size of police force, it is really very creditable that the police 
have managed to do as well as they have. 
So much is shown in the report, but there isa more depressing 
side to this picture. An analysis of the figures.given. in previous 
reports shows that whereas 27 per cent of crimes were cleared 
Up in 1938 and 1947, 30.9 per cent were cleared up in 1940 and 
33.7 per cent in 1941. Although 1945 was the worst year from all 
ogee of view the position is,still a good deal worse than during 
war years. 
“The report claims that the number of crimes cleared up per 
Policeman has nearly doubled since 1933—a new version of. in- 
creased productivity, If this is the case, then the deterrent effect 
of detection might have quite startling results if the Metropolitan 
police force could’ reach its full strength of 20,000, instead of 
having a deficit of nearly 5,000. With 20,000 policemen the 
“screwsmen” and “dragging larks” would no longer haye a 
three-to-one chance of escape. This is unfortunately wishful 
thinking unless the policeman’s pay and conditions of service are 
improved. During 1947, 2,607 men rejoined the Metropolitan 
F ice service, and 1,907 left, a large proportion being new recruits. 
js feared that at the present rate of recruitment and wastage the 
Police force of London may be still smaller by the end of the year. 
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Doubting Dominions . cea 


There now seem to be doubts whether all the Dominion 
ime Ministers will attend a Commonwealth seen this 
year. What support there has been for the proposal has SPO 
Not surprisi from the new Dominions—India, Pakistan 2 
Piushy ney: “the usually reluctant Mr 
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or hor. and Dr Malan has 30 | 


ify “relucestat (Mie Macieoae Ene. 
ual &. 2 sated 


iti’ Observers: -Mottoter; iris now beitig” 
iatead ot 2 gue per it fo Tull CoalenChice ce crorste 

tea a preparation 2 Conference! 8 or ian ots 
“ht may “well bé ‘that the’ -biisiness ‘of government “makes ‘it 
ult for Dominion Prime Ministérs to absent’ themselvés' from 
theif countries for long. > But “thé ‘plea of “pressure’'can be even 
more overworked than the Ministers.’ If the conférence wéte care-' 
fully prepared, as it should be, the Prime! Miriistets would ‘not 
necessarily be long detained’ in London. Ir is more’ fikely that 
Australian and South African doubts arise ‘out of’ fears” of what 
they may be asked to do for other metnbers of the: Commmonw 
The advantages of ‘closer Commonwealth co-operation ate at rimes 
more obvious in’ London ‘than in Canberra or Pretoria. “Difficult 
relationships between individual Dominions, ‘stich ag those Be 
tween India and South Africa, might cause somne awkward situa 
tions and impéde the discussion of matters of common interest. 

But this juncture in Commonwealth affairs and British policy 
is of quite exceptional importance, Europe awaitsa clear’ state-, 
ment of whether the Dominions accepr Mr Bevin’s Western 
Union policy’or not; America waits to see how strong and flexible 
are the ties binding its principal ally to the’ affairs of ‘the Indian 
Ocean and the ‘Pacific: The’ British public’ wishés ‘to kriow 
whether there is or is not a Commonwealth ‘policy for ‘defence, 
of which ‘a quite disproportionate share of the burder falls on its 
aching shoulders. ‘Thé new Dominions wish to make their bow 
to the assembled company. To postpone discussion of these and 
other matters is to shirk them. It is surely Mr’Noel Baker’s task 
to throw off the usual Whitehall timidity towards the Dominions 
to visit Mr Malan and Mr Chifley if necessary, to initiate bilateral 
conversations with the Dominions, to clear the ground of petty 
obstacles to a conference, and bring every member of the’ Com- 
monwealth face to face with the novelty and urgency of its post- 
war problems. This may involve postponing the full conference, 
but not sine die. 
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Truce in Palestine 


The Palestine truce agreement does great credit to all those 
concerned in ‘its negotiation. It will, if it works, be worth a 
red letter in the black record of international relations. Tr will, 
at last, score a notable success for the United Nations. It signifies 
that the British and the Americans have at last pulled together 
on a point to do with Palestine. Unqualified satisfaction, unfor- 
tunately, is premature. Here is'a means of stopping the fighting 
for a spell; but it is a means that casts a tremendous amount of 
responsibility on Count Bernadotte. Can he carry so much ? 

By its terms, the mediator is to regulate immigration. He is 
to determine whether or no immigrants are “ fighting personnel,” 
If they are such, he is to detain them in camps under surveillance 
by his observers. He is, for a week beyond the truce, to control 
all immigration irrespective of age or sex. These clauses alone 
leave upon him the onus of deciding an issue that has so far broken 
every would-be mediator in the past: the problem of fixing 
numbers of immigrants that both communities will accept as fair. 
The other clauses of the Bernadotte terms cover prohibitions, 
during the period of the-truce, of all movement of troops and 
war materials in and near Palestine, and of all import of war 
materials by any interested party. (There is no provision for 






THE ECONOMIST BY AIR EXPRESS 


We hope to announce during the next few months the introduction 
of an Air Express Service of The Economist to a number of overseas 
countries, similar to that already in operation across the Atlantic. 


TO AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 


We start with an Air Express Service to Australia and New Zealand 
as from the beginning of August next. On existing airline schedules 
copies will be posted in Sydney within one. week of publication in 
London, thus. reaching. subscribers. some. five weeks earlier than by 
surface mail. 
The.cost of this service will be £6... 0 sterling-per anaum, and if 
. you wish’to enter a subscription to an address in Australia or New 
- Zealand please send your instructions to : 7 
, ‘The PUBLISHER, ~~ 
| a». The, ECONOMIST, 22 Ryder Street, London, S,W.t 
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grants. The. pournveatold iyoraare i Pecosmonns 
shows that 


eco cae tne aceon ae 
Both sides, he has reported to Lake Success, have, oe 
terms “ unconditionally,” but what they mean by “ 

ally ” cpa: Medicom pilin si ga uceg a 
Shertok,. speaking in Tel Aviv, simultaneously states that Israel, 
while prepared to co-operate with the mediator, “wall regard as 
unjustified any attempt to interfere with the» normal. flow. of 
Jewish immigration.” . The forecast is no. better than bright 
PRIESTS: COE NEG: biEPOS, A 
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Puzzle for the Arab League 


- The. wruce clause: that covers international assistance 10 
refugees may help the Arab League with a human problem of 
dimensions with which it is not equipped to cope.. Quite apart 
from the sheer question of relief of multitudes, it is at. grips 
with a political difficulty: how to organise civil administration 
in the areas its armies now occupy. Does it not, if it estab- 
lishes any. regime there, give tacit recognition to partition ? 

Our correspondent telegraphs from Amman: “This question 
is already urgent because the former administration had collapsed 
completely even before the end of: the Mandate. For nearly two 
months the country has been without a central authority, without 
the majority of public services, banks, imports and exports, hos- 
pitals, schools, postal services—all the attributes of a modern 
State with which 30 years of British administration equipped 
Palestine. 

“In the larger towns, such as. Nablus, Hebron and Gaza, the 
existing municipalities have managed to maintain some kind of 
civic organisation. But they have run out of funds, and there is 
no prospect of getting more. In the smaller villages, the problems 
are possibly not so urgent ; life is much simpler. But on top of 
the breakdown of ation, there is the additional problem 
of tens, and probably hundreds, of thousands of refugees from 
Haifa, Jaffa, Tiberias, Acre, and all the smaller towns and villages 
conquered by the Jews. Some have crossed into Lebanon, Syria, 
and Transjordan, but others, mainly the poorer ones, have flocked 
into areas where the Jews have not penetrated: ‘Thousands of 
Palestinians are now without possessions or jobs. There are 
30,000 such in Nablus alone. 

“ The Arab League has to decide whether to tackle this problem 
with a central ‘Palestine’ administration or with, separate local 
areas of responsibility assigned to different Arab States. They 
are reluctant to establish anything which would imply. recognition 
of partition.. They are too poor to be able to. do much with a 
territory which has virtually no funds of its own. One possibility 
is a form of administration by. the Arab Teague, using the hun- 
dreds of excellent Palestinian..trained officials, and. with the 
exercise of special powers by the Egyptian, Transjordan, and other 
armed forces in the areas where have been, operating.” 
Obviously, the Red Cross can help them out, but it cannot answer 
all the questions with which they are faced. 


nee 


* * * 


Cost of Scholarships 


Hitherto very little has been Gita about the cost to the 
state and local authorities of the large number of university 
scholarships and grants now being used by. students at the 
universities, nor about the future policy to be adopted when the 
present very large number of Further Education and Training 
grants cease to be awarded. Two answers to questions in the 
House of Commons last week threw some light on both these 
matters. 

As far as the usmbed of present awards is concerned the figures 
given in Parliament and expanded subsequently show that a large 
majority of students now in the umiversities are receiving state 
aid in one form or another. (They are reproduced in the accom- 
panying table.) At present there are 26,000 ex-Service students 
in the universities receiving special Further Education and 
Training grants, and this number will be larger still next year 
when the third year’s intake of ex-service students arrives, That 
will be the peak year and the numbers will then fall rapidly, since 
the national service conscripts are not a for these special 
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2.-Local Authority Awards 


Graxp Torar....... 


® i figures for number and cost are not exactly ly comparable except in the case of local 
awards and teacher training grants. For State awards the cost is related to 
the Financial year: the numbers relate to academic years. 
+ None were awarded in these years, but 420 were still current in 1947-8 
t Estimate. § Not State aided. 


before the war when taxation was less crippling. It was an- 
nounced last week that a Working Party in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion is now considering this matter, and is to recommend what 
new grants should take the place of the FET grants. There can 
be no cast iron estimate of the numbers who will need assistance, 
but it is probable that something between a half and three-quarters 
of each year’s entry will be unable to pay their way, as compared 
to about a third before the war. Even if it proved that three- 
quarters of the students received grants the cost would be lower 
than at present, since so many ex-Service students are receiving 
maintenance grants to cover their families, which would not be 
payable to, younger students 


* ® x 
The Fifty Millions 


The guess made in The ‘Economist of May 22nd that the 
official estimates of the population of the United would 
soon show a figure of over 50 million is confirmed int the latést 
issue of the Monthly Digest of: Statistics, Indeed, the tine was 
crossed before the en@ of last’ year, for it is the estimate for 
December 31, 1947, that reaches the figure of 50,015,000. Of this 
total, males make up24,223,000 and females 25,791,000. England 
and Wales contribute 43,534,006, Scotland 5,140,000 and Northern 
Itelatid 1,341,000.. The age distribution is also of interest :— 


Numbers _ Percentage 


(Thousands) 
rd OS So vncsscens tin pedebeiastne tives tae ae 10,906 21.8 
PS-9R 2:2) 35; Had 3k A ett a 10,761 21.5 
ds. cab WH Aiedn sealable. 23s .é 11,416 22.8 
WOR). otis dia, i etisaia Mass S203, . cis 9. : 18.5 
60 amd OVEr 225.6565. 66 00 00¥..Te SEW. ves 7,687 | 154 


Active ages (15-65) ....-sisur nesses, S389. O17 

Dependent ages ............... nS Cee ee sb ake ie168 7 ed 
These figures show ae how, ‘the . “ largest generation "— 
those born in the years. of sin, the first decade 
of this century—is-now. in the middle of. Pcietn The 
largest single five-year group is of those born in the years 1943-4, 

But the next three largest are 1908-12, 1903-07 and 1918-22, m 
that order. The biggest a ee group is of those who were 
born in the years _ “to 1912 are now between 35 and 45. 
For the present it is an advantage to the community to have its 
largest generation in the prime of life. It is in some 25. years’ time, 


when this largest generation is in its sixties, that the trouble will 
be really serious.’ - 
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specialists an adequate reward, would :not: intensify ‘the. present 
ash away from genteral’ practice’ into the specialities: Secondly, 


itihed to bear in mind the need” to “spread” consultants “and 

sialists more évenly Over’ the country, “Thirdly, and mivet 
oa it had to draw up‘ sealés 6f temuneration which would 
not be extravagant for the" bulk? of” specialists but would eén- 
coitage outstanding «specialists t6° enter the Health Service ‘by 
holding out More than’ the“ordinary’ réwards” formore than 
ordinary ability. h SMES U2, Be eae 1B Bey 

The first objective does not seem to have been achieved in its 
report (Cmd. 7420). Gehera!l practitioners in the National Health 
Service will receive net payments (after allowing for expenses) 
of £1,090, £1,606 or £2,222 a year according to whether they 
have 2,000, 3,000 or 4,000 patients on their lists. For whole-time 
work (on the staff of a hospital) the Spens Committee recommends 
a starting salary of £1,500 per annum at the age of 32 rising by 
f125 a year to a maximum of £2,500, but these recommendations 
have to be adjusted upwards as they are based on 1939 prices. 
The gap between the pay of general practitioners and specialists 
is not, however, so big as it seems. A good general practitioner 
can reach his maximum at an earlier age than can a specialist 
ind, moreover, may be able to earn private fees and extra pay- 
ments as well, A specialist, on the other hand, may not obtain 
an appointment to the staff of a hospital, for which high 
academic qualifications are now required, and will then have to be 
content with a maximum of £1,200 (1939 prices). 

The committee has attempted to achieve its second objective 
simply by recommending that its scale of salaries should be adopted 
throughout the country, for the staff of teaching and non-teaching 
hospitals alike. Its way out of its third difficulty is, however, 
mote dubious. Outstanding distinction is to be given an award 
of £2,500 (based on 1939 prices) a year in addition to the 
ordinary salary, second-grade distinction one of £1,500, and a 
third-grade one of £500. ‘The awards are to be limited to a fixed 
percentage of eligible specialists, with the effect that one-third 
will receive more than the basic maximum of £2,500. 


This is an ingenious proposal by which security and enter- 


prise can be combined in a salary policy. What is dubious about 
it is the means of putting it into effect. The Spens Committee 
recommends that the grant of the awards should be in the hands 


of a predominantly» professional body largely. nominated iby: the 
Royal ges+in othér’ words; a ‘body of men themstives” 


most 
ikely to be candidates for the awards. Surely this‘would try 


their impartiality’ bit too hard: *°~ 


* 13 * aT * 


Egyptian Thoughts on the Sudan 2 75m 

'- Heavy fesponsibilities lie with the Egyptian Cabinet at its: 
meeting this weekend. At a moment: when it is involyed to: the 
hilt in Palestine, it must come: to a decision on, what to do 
about increased self-government forthe Sudan; Is it to take the 
imperialistic line:that will please the crowd at home, or the longer- 
term view that constitutes, in’ present conditions, a more practical 
foreign policy ? 

It will be remembered that the joint rulers in the Sudan— 
Great Britain and Egypt—have for nearly a year been exchanging 
correspo about the form that'a greater measure of Sudanese 
self-government is to take. The Sudanese are now hotly impatient 
for something to happen. A serious railway strike in March was 
a measure of their impatience. But progress has not got beyond 
the paper stage because London and Cairo have so far failed to 
agree. In March, when the time came round for 'the regular meet+ 
ing of the Sudan’s Northern Advisory Council, the Govefiior 
General kept his promise to proceed with developments by swb- 
mitting to the Council’s vote a British draft ordinance for the 
country’s future government. He was careful to warn them: that 
their vote was necessarily provisional because the document had 
not been agreed to by the Condominium Powers. The draft was 
accepted by a majority that caused surprise and some const 
tion in Cairo. 

It can be argued—indeed, it was argued by a correspondent in 
The Economist of March 27th—that if Egypt continues to pro- 
duce nothing more than vague slogans and makes no concrete 
suggestion that shows grasp of current Sudanese opinion, the 
Sudan Administration cannot but go ahead on its own. But the 
issue is not so simple. Can it justifiably do so without. first 
showing that the Condominium Agreement has become unwork- 
able, and may need scrapping ? That agreement of 1899 is of the 
loose type that works well so long as the parties agree, but makes 
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964 
no provision for what happens when they do not. By its terms 
the Governor-General,is merely the administrator of a joint policy. 
If agreement is not forthcoming, he must either exceed his 
administrative functions or else must leave the. Sudan to stagnate, 


to fume, perhaps even to re Wa. 
In March, the British Governor-General™ ai 







pclose to the 


former alternative. The B eae sa gov mindful 

its relations with Egypt ‘s getting of its in the 
Mediterranean and Middle Ahereupon set make one 
more effort to work toge Its. new pro its earlier 


draft Sudan Ord-nance |, but subjected itt three inno- 
vations designed to secure participation, in working it. 
The three suggestions were thi a ‘Anal ee iptian-Sudanese 
body should be formed in Sto. watch ach ore onsii 
gress ; that a joint Anglo-Egyptian commi | 
the elections to the first Sudanese Fahulee 2 iene 
two Egyptians should sit on the Sudanese Executive Council. It 
proposed that, if these suggestions were acceptable as a basis for 
discussion, a two-man committee should thrash out details. 
two-man committee materialised. . The Britich Ambassador 
in. Cairo and the Egyptian Foreign ‘Minister reached i On 
the three points.and on one or two additional matters involving 
Egyptian co-operation. Then the latter was called away to Amman. 
In. his absence the Senate Foreign Affairs Commitiee, after close 
and heated debate, rejected what he had accepted, on the grounds 
that _the Condominimum had repeatedly been condemned by 
the Egyptian.nation.. As so often happens..in, Egyptian politics, 
the: statesman, sitting in private, enjoyed room for the exercise of 
his statesmanship. The politicians, with one ear upon the plaudits 
of the crowd, preferred to let tub-thumping.rcign. The impasse 
delights the opposition. "The Cabinet has now to decide, what 
to do. 






* 


Anyone with a cool head must be aware that one of Egypt’s 
requirements at the moment is no further entanglements, Nothing 
but disadvantage can accrue from instability in the Sudan as well 
as in Palestine. Further, Egyptians are far-too prone. to listen 
only to the Ashigga—the Sudanese party that claims “ unity under 
the Egyptan Crown ”—and to ignore all other Sudanese opinion. 
They are also apt to ignore the details of the unionists’ pro- 
gramme, which “is, it a word; to use the unity slogan” as “the 
quickest way of ousting the British, and afterwards to establish 
with Egypt some tenuous political relation of its own choosing. 
Sudanese good will is vastly important to Egypt. For Cairo to 
fail to be constructive now will impair it. Any such failure would 
delight some people in the Sudan—all those who regard Egyptian 
non-participation as one less obstacle to ultimate, independence. 
But it will go nowhere towards winning the approval of a spirited 
people, who, were the British not there, would hesitate to link 


themselves with a neighbour so volatile in politics and so weak 
in administration as is —s ‘today. 


* * * 


Idle Dreams in Newfoundland 


Newfoundland must wait another month before it can try 
once more to settle its own future, The results of the referendum 
on June 3rd produced no decision for, any of the three choices 
before the people of Newfoundland—to continue the Commission 
of Government under Britain, to join ian Confederation 
or to return to self-government. Continuation of the Commission 
of Government received by far the: meavent votes, but votes were 
more or Jess even between the rem: two alternatives. Another 

in mid-July. 












‘The inten aan heated by the activity of a new political 
party, which is ac } economic’ union with the United 
States. terms. down by the Commission this 
choice oi not cluded in the referendum questions, but its 

ocates ‘that it should be the first step to be taken 
after obt if-govermment. Wide publicity has been given to 
deck aSaneee afew merican senators, including Senator Taft, 


that they would be willing to discuss the matter, and the belief 
seems to be growing in Newfoundland that the United. States 
would willingly assure its future. 

Nothing could be more unlikely: This plese island: is still: in 
debt—the Canadian offer of confederati a promise to 
pay off $63,000,000 of it—while strategi ica already has 
= ore wees : t bases in the ae on a 99-year lease. 

t, tates would accept Newfound- 
land as a T: Si res phan 2 eg 
under much stricter control than in the Canadian Confederation or 
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even under the presen t Commission of Government. - _It has 
concrete to offer the a the United States except the vague possibility of 
important mineral deposits in Labrador—and that is hardly 
enough inducement for ‘over the island’s dda 
and to extend the their administration. 


It would be deplorable 
foundland allowed themselves 
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tion has aot hei for consultation. It set indeed be 
difficult for Hydera permanently to preserve its independence 
in dom pred Shedurlcd, ai i by the’ territory of the 
Indian Union, its pea course would be to join with India 
in those matters which, in a federation, are usually assigned to 
the federal au re » in the present tense situation between 
India apd Hyde ig’no dédbt that it is pot conflict 
over these i bh Bad has prevented agreement ; on foreign 
affairs, defence and communications a settlement could be - Feached, 
for the Nizam is wi in to enter into ue limited “ associa- 
tion” with India but’ not 16 “accede™ to ion. 


The crux of the problem lies in the internal politics of 
Hyderabad and_the prospect of Paine intervention therein ; this 
would be nominally, in ° CmprEeGy in ace ce with 
the constitutional pandplet ot the » but in my of the 
underlying religious issue, and oe ere of the current political 
situation in India, it would in effect be anti-Moslem. 


It is for this reason that Hyderabad ‘is so stubbornly resisting 
Indian pressure and that any attempt to force the issue might well 
cause new outbreaks of communal violence both in India and 
Pakistan. Unforgupately, the extremist faction in India, which has 
been straining at the leash ever since last August, sees in Hydera- 
bad an opportunity for a real showdown with Islam, and has been 
carrying on a pervasive propaganda for the use of force. Much 
has been made of alleged raids by members of the Hyderabad 
ee ‘known as the-Razakars across 
the Indian frontier. “The original responsibility for such invidents, 

er, seems tQelie with India, for raids fromphe Indian side, 
cetalty from ras, have ‘going a long time. 
Hyderabad, as the weaker party, is hardly likely to attack India, 
and the Indian accusations look like excuses made in advance for 
a design of conquest. 


Distribution oltaak ty 

_, Milk is now the_rati after a brief. three weeks 
dufing which eal as Were unfit owing’ io the excep- 
tionally high output were po to obtain an undistorted 


pigture of cons n during thig-period, it would be extremely 
interesting, for i show to What extent the present ration 
of three pints a week for the ordinary consymier falls below 
saturation point. Actually, however, an undistorted pares, is 
unobtainable. About 50 per cent of retail sales are priority sales, 
and many families with a priority allo find it 
large enough to cover part i well. 
Secondly, although roundsmen are reported to have a Ba 
to sell ali the milk they that their 
custmers ‘might be a ae ete er milk for 
fear lest refusal should -prejudice their position a supplies are 












ught again. In general, however, it .appears.that during these 
three weeks most people obtained as much . wanted, 
and that an average ration of 7 pints a for the 
ordinary consumer would be though some people 


would require very much more. 


The distoruons i however, perme any judgment 
being formed on” the present price of sd. a pint is 2 
deterrent to increased consumption—though individual rounds- 
men have cettainly found it so. When restrictions»are totally 
removed, however, the price may well become important, especi- 
ally if the subsidy is removed or lowered. ‘The recommendations 
(Cmd. 7414) of the Wilpers Committee on milk distribution are, 
therefore, apposite... They: teject: Lanai he (prewar system by 

and recommend instead 
of mem 


which minimum retail prices were fixed, 
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control the flow of milk from the farm to the town Tipe a but 
that retail distribution should be \Jéft re 
under really competitive conditio distibuors 
fix minimum prices locally should be prohibited: and the central 
authority should be enabled to as a retailer itself if it 
considered ft could do so more ply than existing retailers. 
The committee’s concentration on eee Late distributive 
channels in the interests of the consitner its IgSistence on 
the need to cut distributive margins afe welcome. tions from 
the Government and the trade will be awaited with interest. 
Poren 
2 x x 


Mr Bevin on Steel t 


Apologists for the nationalisation of steel are having to go 
farther and farther afield for their arguments, and the reward 
of their journeyings grows progressively more meagre. It was, 
alas, Mr Bevin, not Mr Bevan (from whom ‘this sort of thing 
is common form), who in @ speech to the Amalgamated Union 
of Building Trade Workers last week blamed private enterprise 
because Britain did not have an annual capacity of 20 million 
tons of steel before the war. Had such a capacity existed, he 
thought, the postwar story would have been different ; and he 
concluded that steel development could not be left to “idle 
disputes” (between whom?) and “the uncontrolled rivalry of 
private individuals ” when the nation stood in need. This, while 
a fair sample of Labour argument on such topics, is so far below 
Mr Bevin’s usual form as to call for comment. The comparatively 
uncontrolled rivalry of private enterprise in steel continues, week 
by week, to break output records; while the all-too-meticulously 
controlled coal industry continues, week by week, to lag farther 
behind its standard output, not to mention the “ capacity ” of pre- 
war years. One really cannot have it both ways. If output, the 
full use of existing capacity, is the criterion, then private enter- 
prise is at the moment scoring heavily over public; if mere 
capacity is the criterion,.then the whole time-honoured Labour 
indictment of the iniquity of “idle resources ” falls to the ground. 

The fact is—as earlier passages in Mr Bevin’s speech make 
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clear—that socialisation is not a policy in whose support Labour 
in its instoot Feat PH to adduce strictly logical arguments, 
as it f y measure of taxation, rationing ef 
constitutional change, It is an ultimate good, in Mr Bevin’ 
words, a“ guiding - to be bracketed with the prese 
tion of freedom, liberty, ae and the nationalisation of the 
means of production; distribution and exchange ; the last term of 
this inspiring slogan is not less dear than the others. It is one 
thing to “see no reason,” in Mr Bevin’s..words, “why public 
ownership should destroy the freedom of association, the right 
to think, to act, and all the human rights expressed in the four 
freedoms ” ; it is quite another to State ownership on 
a level with, if not above, age human rights. The first 
merely a Certain obtuseness willingness to look at om 


values Wed eee tie epliiod et ROMMiAy Te ioroen 


‘Shorter Notes 


The House of Lords.debate of May 26th on Empire immigra- 
on 0 eon on the question. The 
Opposition keeps needling Government on the. sub- 
ject, but until ens has av some really comprehensive and 
authoritative study. of »the manifold factors of defence, ship- 
ping, location of industry and population trends the British public 
may be pardoned for feeling bewildered amid all the competing 
alternatives. It was useful, however, to the extent of eliciting 
from Lord Addison the’ figures*of* emigration to the 
since 1946, which «are: Canada, 75,439; Australia,. 22,604 
(which will be more than doubled in the present year); New 
Zealand, 11,346 ; South Africa, 37,269. 


* 


The Honours List issued on Thursday will cause less comment 
than the cancellation of the Trooping the Colour on the same 
day. A 93-year-old peer, a Civil Service Dame and a knighthood 
for Mr C. B. Cochran are the outstanding items in a dull list. 
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Beis sees Loews 2eelildé Jie 


"T HE circuses provided by the struggle of three uninspiring 
Republicans to win their party’s nomination has diverted 
attention from the bread and bitter of the Democrats, the Pre- 
sident of the United States. In spite of the arguments of the 
enthusiasts who, with pencil and tablecloth, are prepared to 
explain ingenious methods of drafting General Eisenhower by 
acclamation, and despite’ the’ frattic attempts of embittered 
Southerners to find their private Dr Malan, there is little doubt 
that Mr Truman will win the nomination rather comfortably on 
‘the first ballot; But, ‘as’ President, ‘he has ‘made no overt. move 
‘until now to collect either delegates’ or votes!” a 
_ This month he is ind down tothe job. A providential 
invitation to give an address at the Univetsity of California in 
Los Angeles bas made it po: for him to take a non-political 
drip to the West Coast. With subsequent, requests for speeches 
from intermediate points, he will be able to stop.at many places 
“on the way out and. back in. the very: States where ‘his chance 
‘of ensuring loyal support among the delegates is best. Under 
a law passed in 1907, the President is allowed $25,000-annually 
for travelling expenses “to be expended at his discretion and 
accounted for by his certificate solely.” The $25,000 is not 
available to a candidate for the Presidency but, before the con- 
ventions, it is always possible to argue that Mr Truman is more 
President than candidate. The cries-of “ Politics” from the 
Republican National Committee will get them nothing but 
partisan sympathy as long as Mr Truman’s public appearances 
are limited to non-political organisations. 

How many cross-country trips the Democrats will be able 
to afford for their candidate after nomination day is very 
doubtful. During the first two months of the year they collected 
less than $16,000, compared with $90,000 which came into the 
Republican fund and over $87,000 into Mr Wallace’s campaign 
chest. It is difficult to see how they are going to do much better 
between now and October.. Nobody likes to back a horse which 
is fading in the straight, even if its collapse is caused (as Mr 
Truman’s largely. was). by a bump from an outsider with no 
chance itself. :Gamblers can always be found to support a long 
shot—the large sums invested in Mr Stassen over the last 
tighteen months are an example—but at moments like this, 
prudent party men keep their money for next time. Democrats 
who contributed to Mr Roosevelt’s four campaigns have done 
enough to assure their places in the sun—in the unlikely event 
that their sun should shine for.four more years. They will still 
be good Democrats if they do Bo more until 19§2. 


It is unfortunate for the party that Mr Truman has no very 
positive qualities which can-be.dramatised. For over three 





"years he has been playing out Mr Roosevelt’s time, a task which 


man. Even Mr Roosevelt 


! ti _ The Forgotten. Man 


: ts | (From Our US Editorial Statt) 





, ty 


subjects. If he does as well as he did before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors (not an ¢asy body to impreéss), 
who were unanimous in his praise when he/spoke.to-thenioff 
the record six weeks ago, he will begin the long climb back to 
popularity. ee te Ba Uo 

Mr Truman has, to those who are prepared to study the’‘last 
three years.and can forgive him for not being Mr Roosevelt, some 
very solid achievements to his,credit.. He ‘has not, whatever 
Mr Wallace may say, betrayed the Roosévelr idealsceftainly 
not to the extent ‘that: Mr Wallace *himself ‘has. “His liberalism 
is as gehuife as his prédécessor’s, though it springs from different 
roots. Mr Roosevelt was always an aristocrat with a‘ dash ‘of 
condescension in his sympathy. Mr Truman’ sympathy with the 
underdog comes from. identification.. He has, been a. failure 
himself. When he became a success it was in a world of political 
manoeuvring and he knows no other way of getting things done. 
Mr Roosevelt was well aware of the value of playing ‘politics, 
but, to him, it was only one of many ways of reachitig” his 
objective. hr 

It is this instinctive sympathy and his obstinacy in following 
every trail down which it leads him which have brought Mr 
Truman most of his political headaches... His civil rights pro- 
gramme, to which he holds with dogged persistence, was .mever 
merely a device for winning votes. If it had been, it would have 
been quietly dropped when, far from proving of political advan- 
tage, it split his party in two, His attitude to labour comes from 
the same source. He vetoed the Taft-Hartley Bill because he 
did not like seeing employees at the mercy of big business. But 
he has fought Mr John L. Lewis and other union leaders—and 
done it more successfully than his predecessor—when he saw 
danger of the public suffering for their wilfulness. Even his 
Palestine policy is based on genuine emotion—his parallel in- 
sistence, disregarded by Congress, that this country should take 
its share of displaced persons is the proof—though his advisers 
have led him astray whenever he has. made. a. move, 

x 


It has become an axiom that the level of Cabinet appointments 
has fallen disastrously since 1945 and that the country is now 
being run by second-raters. There is a case for the argument 
that a Truman needs a better Cabinet than a Roosevelt ; but 
it is hard to maintain, when examining the individual appoint, 
ments, that he has had a worse one. Each has had two Secretaries 
of State. Mr Marshall is criticised, and probably with ‘some 
justification, for having the naiveté of the professional soldier: 
But Mr Cordell Hull, when he first came to office, was not so 
much naive about the facts of international life (with the single 
exception of tariffs) as abysmally ignorant of them. At the end 
of ten years, as his autobiography proves, he had made a large 
collection of facts; but all-he did with them was to construct 
a set of prejudices, which did duty for @philosophy in his mind, 


and to which he clung. with ent ee a Mr 
Marshall is infinitely more aware 
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‘relative merits of Messrs Byrnes and Stettinius there can 
one opinion. This game ges 10 Me Truman by «comforable” ape 


margin. Abe 
Tie “seoved-<-4'stusis' closes etie-24e we the Tieleury rae 
for those disciples who shared Mr Morgenthau’s react’ beli 


there would be few who would not prefer Mr Snyder’s more 
limited but less careless approach to financial problems, . This 
game also goes to Mr Truman—on the last green, 

Mr Roosevelt wins the third and fourth without difficulty. 
His easiest victory is in the War Department, where the descent 
from Mr Stimson, through Judge Patterson, to Mr Royall is a 
steep one ; while any of his four Attorneys-General are the equal 
of Mr Tom Clark and two, at least—the present Justices of the 
Supreme Court, Mr Frank Murphy and Mr Robert Jackson— 
are his superiors. Mr Roosevelt. loses the fifth, however, to 
become one down again for two frankly political appointments 
to the Postmaster-Generalship. Mr Truman. made one of the 
same kind, but recovered to win the match with the original 
and imaginative idea of choosing a man who had been a postman 
all his life. 

Mr Truman wins again at the Navy Department for having 
kept throughout his Presidency, and promoted to be Minister 
of Defence when that office was created to co-ordinate the three 
Services, the last and best of Mr Roosevelt’s appointees—Mr 
Forrestal. 

Mr Roosevelt gets a match back at the Interior Department 
where Mr Ickes, for all his peculiarities, has a slight lead over 
Mr Krug, but he loses again at the Department of Commerce 
where Mr Harriman was clearly an improvement cn Mr Daniel 
Roper, Mr Jesse Jones or Mr Wallace. The Labour Depart- 
ment—NMrs Perkins versus Mr Schwellenbach—can be counted 
a dull draw and, in the last match, while there is probably little 
to choose between Mr Claude Wickard and Mr Clinton Ander- 
son, as Secretaries of Agriculture, the earlier appointment of 
Mr Wallace gives Mr Roosevelt the advantage. Mr Truman 


_ finishes, therefore, one up. 


It is never easy for a President who has lost control of Con- 
gress to look more than a muddling amateur. Congress itself 
sees to that. But over the last two difficult years, Mr Truman’s 
record is far better than that of the Republican Congress. He 
has given his Secretary of State a free hand—except on Palestine 
—and backed him to the limit. He has tried to work with a 
hostile legislature and used the veto sparingly. But un- 
spectacular achievement cannot compete with popular myth. 
The myth is that Mr Truman has failed. If the recent Re- 
publican action on reciprocal trade and appropriations for 
European recovery is a taste of what is coming during the next 
four years, it may not be long before the Truman administration 
is remembered with nostalgia. 


American Notes 


Mr. Taber’s Warning 


The first anniversary of Mr Marshall’s Harvard speech was 
given a wry celebration when the House of Representatives voted 
to reduce by approximately 25 per cent the funds authorised for 
European Recovery. Despite the virtual certainty that the Senate 
will succeed in restoring much of the cut, the warning that some 
elements in the Republican Party remain unconverted to Mr 
Marshail’s policy will not be lost on Europe, the Administration, 
and the Republican leaders themselves. But the most significant 
aspect of the whole episode is the violence of the reaction against 
“ ‘Taberism.” 

The protests of Mr Marshall and Mr Hoffman have been sup- 
ported by three of the leading contenders for the Republican 
nomination, Governor Dewey, Mr Stassen, and of course Senator 
Vandenberg. Mr Taber, the chairman of the committee which 
originated the cuts, has been isolated for doing his duty—as he 
sees it. The bulk ofthe press, undeterred by the malicious 
accusation that it ae to profit under the Plan from a guarantee 
of the ‘convertibility of its foreign earnings, has assailed the 
seniority system which entrenches in a position of great’ power 8 
parsimonious and parish-pump minded poueere, Europe is not 
the only victim of Mr Taber’s cagle eye. The Administration is 
accustomed to Mr Taber’s. passion. for economy at any price. It 
was he who “saved” $20 million-on the. staff of the. Internal 


. it is to eéme from 
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Revenue Bureau, with the result uhat sums, many times. as large 





Admnbilsteanoe had agreed to cutting down the authorisation of 
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monthly expenditures near the original level. Of the $5.3 billion 
authorised for European-tecovery, $1 billion could not be touched; 
sale of ECA notes to the Treasury to 
finance loans. It i8 the’$4,250 million available for grants which 
the House has cut to $4 billion and decided must be stretched 
over 15 months. This is equivalent to a reduction of $1,745 
million, and cuts in funds for China, Greece, Turkey, Trieste 
and the occupied countries bring the total reduction in the, foreign 
aid programme to $2,160 million. 


*. a te 
The Role of the Senate 


Under the influence of the Czech coup, the House voted for 
the Economic Co-operation Act with ¥ speed and a majority which 
seemed, alas only too correctly, to be too good to be true. Last 
week’s vote was the revenge of Mr Taber and other members of 
his committee who had fought against the plan to the last 
ditch, though a revenge which consists of voting $4 billion for 
Europe must leave a sour taste.in their mouths. The House as a 
whole is, of course, under heavy pressure to. demonstrate, just 
before the election, its devotion to the Republican ideal of 
économy, particularly when it is at the atone of foreignets 
who have no votes. And some Republican Representatives cast 
their votes with the assurance that the Senate would soften the 
blow. The Senate has already begun to retrieve the House’s 
excesses on the Trade Agreements Act, Senators Taft end Millikin 
at the eleventh hour voting in committee with the Democrats and 
against their Republican colleagues to remove the Congressional 
veto over tariff negotiations. The “little group of wilful men” 
celebrated by Woodrow Wilson now sit on the purse-strings in 
the House, rather than on the treaty rights of the Senate, At 
a time when foreign policy is so largely shaped by dollar deficits 
abroad, this gives the House a new and unintended authority 
over foreign relations. 

The final bargain will be struck by House and Senate con- 
ferees ; and their hands will be strengthened in proportion to the 
size of the vote in each House. The coalition of Democrats and 
progressive Republicans substantially weakened Mr Taber’s case 
for a pound of flesh by rallying 113 votes against the 148 for the 
committee Bill. 

The incident has been a healthy lesson all round. It ought to 
have shown Mr Taber and Mr Halleck that America’s “ private 
business ” now reverberates around the world. It has reminded 
Europe of the dangers of too complacent a reliance upon the 
good intentions of the United States. And it has shown the 
Republican internationalists the chasm at their feet. They will 
enter the Republican Convention determined to prevent a public 
recurrence of the breach which has cast doubt on the sincerity 
of the party’s conversion and on the stability of American policy. 
If Mr Taber is. not firmly. over-ruled, his use of a financial veto 
will also remind the American public of the risks of believing 
that on foreign policy there are no significant differences between 
the two parties. 


* * x 


Accent on Recovery 


Ever since he was appointed, Mr Hoffman has made it clear 
that the touchstone he will apply to all aspects of ECA policy 


recovery. The demand that at least 10 per cent of 
currency funds should be devoted to financing the sale 
modities for the strategic stock-pile endangers the normal dollar 
earnings of the Marshall countries, “The provisi 
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ising of the ban on American exports to Finland, .Mr Hoffman 


Jjooks to Eastern Europe for coal, wheat.and 4imber ; the. present 


innish purchases of $3,899,090) Q, are chiefly to increase . ti 
preduction. Some. $40 million” $ also been. allocated to. me 
Polish coal for Austria. As Mr Harriman said, there is no desire 
jo erect_ an economic wall along the Iron Curtain. Consumer 
ds will move freely ; war commodities will be banned ; and 
export of goods which fall. in an intermediate category, like 
industrial equipment, will be judged on its merits and according 
to what 8 ee in return, ge ctiet Sa tec a) 
Of all off-s purchases, those in Latin America require the 
most delicate handling: ECA has three aims in Latin America ; 
fo persuade these countries to extend some credit to Europe ; to 
i them to take soft as well as hard currencies in payment 
for their foodstuffs and raw matefials (despite the “bellyful of 
sterling” they hold), and to ensure that excessive prices are not 
ed. The dollar starvation of Latin America makes the 
Setbsution of Marshall dollatsa powerful weapon. But its 
use is complicated by the desire of the State Department not to 
drive Braz‘] and Argentina too hard ; and the insistence of Ameti- 
can businessmen with investments or debts in South America that 
the festrictions on dollar remittances should be lifted as a con- 
dition of ECA’ purchases. The House has forbidden off-shore 
purchases at prices higher than those in the United States. 
Argentina has already conceded that she will charge no more 
than market prices for her grain, but added hastily that she has 
no wheat to sell. An American purchasing mission will soon show, 
in the progress of its negotiations, which famine is the, most 
ee that of dollars in Argentina or that of commodities 
in Europe. 





* * * 


Th® Voice That Failed 


The Senators who deplored a comparison between Nevada 
and the Siberian steppes, on the ground that it suggested a 
resemblance between the United States and Russia, were perhaps 
carrying patriotism too far, but»there was some justification for 
their indignation at statements such as that Pennsylvania’s Quakers 
were a “ social problem” and that “ New England was founded 
by hypocrisy and Texas by sin.” Flippant simplification of this 
type, at least when readin translation and out of its context, 
seems. unsuitable to a series of broadcasts produced under the 
auspices of the State Department and intended to explain the 
United States to Latin American listeners. But the only obvious 
wounds inflicted by the poisoned pen of Mr Borgia, the 
Venezuelan scriptwriter employed by the National Broadcasting 
Company and since discharged, were.to the local pride-of mem- 
bers. of Congress from the discredited States, and these wounds 
have been soothed by the balm of Congressional investigations. 
Mr Borgia himself, aware that he was less expert than his fore- 
bears in the detection of potential poison, had been reluctant to 
write the “undignified” scripts: demanded “by his ‘superiors ‘in 
NBC, who, in his opinion, “lacked culture.” Having little 
knowledge of his subject, he relied. mainly on Mr John Gunther’s 
Inside America, “ My only ‘guilt,”~ said” Mr Borgia, “was in 
taking seriously an American writer, a best seller.” j : : 

Out of the welter of buck-passing in the Congressional investi- 
ions, it became clear that the chain of responsibility for these 
roadcasts, both within NBC and between NBC and the State 
Department, was not only weak but tangled, ‘and that the basic 
cause of both these faults lay in the limitations imposed by 
Congress last ‘year on its appropriations for overseas broadcasting. 
The sum allocated was only half that requested Ry, the. State 
Department and it was in a form which forced the Department 
to put into practice the Congressional. theory that private broad~- 
casting companies. could give: Atherica.a more: effective and effi- 
cient- Voice than could the Department. » All entertainment: pro- 
grammes and.all news programmes, except those to cfitical areas 
such as Eastern Europe, have had to be farmed out to’ private» 
Paanctertt, and the combination of ype of staff and division 
authority meant that there was no adequate | supervision. 
The evidinen that the Voice of America was. distorted, at least 
When produced by, Ma,. Borgia last winter, .was»conveniently 
isclosed just as: new appropriations for the Voice were going . 
Congress, and $28 million; more than twice last year’s 


appropriation, has apparently been approved for the State Depart- 


Ment’s information programme. Some of the broadcasting and 
Other: activities abandoned last year will now orescialy 
Department 


and to supervise. all. entertainment: 


pete, in order: to ensure that ‘the Voice of America remains. 


fy be. dent Truman may veto the Bill, 
also plans. to oo its own radio. staff © 


Government by Injunction} 

The representatives. of the! railroad workers have demanded 
nationalisation. of the American railways, but this is a move in 
the dispute if which thtee of their unions are at. present involved, 
rather than a statement of jong: ‘sop. ANS It is argued that 
the Government, by its purely tech: seizure of the railways 
in order to prevent a strike by these three key unions, has become 


a strike-breaking agency: if it is’ to ‘coerce ‘the “employees, 
it should ‘also coerce the employers, assume full’ control of railroad 
revenues as well as of railroad labour and eed to bargain 


upon wages. and working conditions. ‘The are apparently 


contin that the Government would offer them better terms . 


than the companies are prepared to do | that, if not, t 
ieee ane ‘gains the Govtenmn thou pe Tae L ey 
ct forbids strikes by Government employees. Negotiations with 
possible ‘to postpone any longer hearings on the Court injunction 
which has been issued against ‘the strike and which the un‘ons 
are determined to fight. 1 ; 2 TL 

Labour as a whole is said to be very disturbed at the absence 
of public condemnation of the Government’s interference’ with 
the right to strike. This complacency is explained, in paft. at 
least, by uncomfortable memories of he last railway strike and 
by ‘the ‘disrepute which Mr Lewis has attached to the rest of 
the labour movement. He has now further embarrassed it by his 
refusal to bargain with the Southern Coal Owners Association 
over the new contract for his mineworkers. His intention Was to 
negotiate a contract first with the more amenable coal owners 
and thereby to bring pressure on the always recalcitrant 
Southerners. The outstanding example of a labour monopolist 
is thus denying to the employers. the sight of industry-wide bar- 
gaining on which labour insists. The lack of any restrictions on 
this right is one of the great weaknesses of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
according to the enemies of labour. Mr Lewis, as so often before, 
is providing those enemies with a new tweapon, just as the railway 
unions are presenting them with arguments for bringing railway 
labour under the Act. 

To labour ‘some: of the most ‘objectionable features of that 
Act are the powers of legal injunction ‘which it gives: to the 
Government. These powers have been used to oblige Mr Lewis 
to resume negotiations with the Southern Coal Owners and ihey 
may be used to postpone the maritime strike. which threatens on 
June 15th. This latter injunction would probably be obtained 
under the section of the Act on strikes imperilling the national 
health and welfare. The procedure laid down for dealing with 
strikes of this kind has just been carried through all its stages 
for the first time in a dispute over wagés and welfare schemes at 
the Oak Ridge Atomic Laboratory. The 80-day injunction against 
the strike, during which negotiations were carriéd on, has now ex- 
pired and the 800 members of the Atomic Trades and Labour 
Council have voted on, and rejected, the management’s final offer. 
They are now free to strike, although it is not certain that they 
will do so, and the President must report to Congress on the 
dispute, 







* * * 


Shorter. Notes. 


The House: Foreign Affairs: Committee has now passed a Bill 
favouring a loan of $65 million for the construction of a head- 
quarters for the United Nations. It contains a statement on the 
strengthening of the United Nations andthe ‘possible eventual 
association of the United States with regional defence pacts similar 
to that embodied in the Vandenberg resolution passed by th¢ 
Senate Foreign Relations Commiittee. It is hoped that these 
parallel statements of policy may be approved by both House 
and Senate before Congress adjourns. : 

‘hye ate * 

Congress has approved the Reed-Bulwinkle Bill, which exempts 
from the anti-trust laws certain, agreements on railroad rates, 
classifications, and so forth. Supporters of the Bill argue that it 
will lead to increased efficiency, while its opponents claim that it 
restricts, competition and legalises practices which are bein; 

ed in two anti-trust suits now pending in the Courts. Presi- 


The Census Bureau. estimates that by election day next Novem- 


ical hog thens-aill:be 94,815,000 persons of voting age in the United 
number ‘of 


States, although a certain: 


which cannot be 
estimated accurately, will not be eligible to vote. 














Malthus Regained 


Sin,—Your article on Malthusianism. disturbs,,me.. It is so 
obviously right and so completely wrong. . Malthus surely mis- 
judged the immediate population problem, because he did not take 
into account the enormous increase in world production of food 
and raw materials which was_ possible chiefly in the Western 
Hemisphere, His theory was ect—applied to Britain, assuming 
that Britain were not to have her entire situation altered by events 
outside of Britain. " 

You, I fear, as surely misjudge the population outlook a century 
and a half later, because you, in turn, concentrate your attenuon 
on the internal situation of Britain, and assume, as he did, that. 
there has not been a complete alteration in Britain’s position.as a 
5-sult_of events in. the outer world. ' 

The great expansion in production of food and raw materials is 
over. The next century and a half will not be a period of careless 
exploitation of virgin forests and fields, such as confuted Malthus, 
but, if civilisation is to be preserved, a time of laborious and costly 
restoration and conservation of plundered natural resources. 

I am alarmed to see the increasing concentration of , British 
thought on the internal affairs of Britain ; the failure to realise 
that Britain can only survive as a great nation by the same method 
which made her one—constant adaptation of the domestic life of 
Britain to the economic conditions of the world as a whole.— 
Yours faithfully, P. C, ARMSTRONG 

610 Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, Canada 


Whose War in Palestine ? 


Sir,—You use the words “ pious hyprocrisy” as-a term of 
abuse of people who think differently from yourself on the 
Palestine question. But, in fact, is not your own attitude highly 
hypocritical ? You say “that this country is not prepared to 
enforce a solution on either party” If this means anything it 
means complete neutrality. In fact, every act of His Majesty's 
Government is calculated to assist actively or passively the Arabs 
to impose their solution on the Jews. Against most categorical 
denials the Arab Legion has been allowed to occupy vantage points 
from which to attack Jerusalem as soon as the mandate ended. 
The Arab Legion’s operations im Palestine.at this moment are, of 
course, entirely financed by His Majesty’s Government and the 
whole existence of the Legion ‘is t on British money. 
On top of this the Legion is, of course, British officered: and all 
its arms come from British subsidy. All the arms of the neigh- 
bouring five states. now attacking Palestine are British. As 
against all this, there is an embargo on the supply of:arms to the 
Jews.—Yours faithfully, Paut ELex 

“ Guildens;” Courtenay Avenue, Highgate, N.6 


No Uno for Hyderabad 


Smr,—Your editorial note published in your issue of April 24th 
is rather a deviation from the usual moderation of The Economis:. 
You state thar Uno is nor concerned with Hyderabad. ‘The 


need for Uno’s concern. does. not arise at all, for neither 


Hyderabad nor the Indian Union has ever expressed the desire 


to refer the issues under dispute to the United” Nations. ‘The © 


ve ‘of: both states are ‘still confident that an amicable 
settlement of the relationship between them will ultimately be 


argyed at by peaceful discussions between them. But if the ~ 
present standstill agreement is abrogated and an armed conflict — 
is threatened, there is nothing to prevent reference to Uno of a ~ 
peace between two. states whether both are © 


question affecti 






members of the United Nations or not. ed 
There is no clause in either the Cabinet Mission’s or HM © 
: ts announcement of June 3rd or the I Indepen- © 


deace Act forcing accession to a Dominion on 

is British India. The many statements of the Prime Minister 
in the course of the passage of the Indian Independence Bill 
through Parliament bear out the fact that after the lapse o 


paramountcy the Indian states are at liberty either to stay inde- 

dent or to accede to one or the: othersDeminion. If the — 
Nigam, in order to preserve the tradition of amity and peace © 
among all sections of his subjects, which has been the hall-mark — 


of his rule, decides. not to--merge the identity of 


state of what 


Pe ete. ae 
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- Letters: to thesEditon¢ 


Hyderabad with either Dominion created as a result of the 
communal division of India, and in deference to the dictates of 
reason and the wishes of a fairly large section of his. subjects 
retains the independent status of his ‘state which’ existed before 
the advent of paramountcy, the Validity justness of ‘his stand 
are indisputable. Why should Hyderabad be absorbed in the 
Indian Union? Do smail states, because of their smallness, 
forfeit the right to an independent existence ?. Hyderabad, as 
big as prewar Germany in size and having a population as large 
as Turkey’s, has every legitimate claim to, be allowed to. enjoy 
the blessings of freedom ae independence, in full collaboration 
with the neighbouring Dominion. uaa 
The geographical factor as the determinant in, the accession of 
a state to either Dominion has, been almost shattered by the 
Government of India’s acceptance of the “ decision” of. the 
Maharajah of Kashmir to accede to the Indian Union. The 
greater part of the frontiers of Kashmir are contiguous to 
Pakistan, and, but for a small stretch of unpassable hilly terri- 
tory it the East Punjab, Kashmir has practically.no contact, 
with India ; yet the, Indian States Ministry has no. qualms, of 
conscience in approving of the accession of the. Maharajah. to 
the Indian Union. On the contrary, the Nizam and his Govern- 
ment have never harboured the desire to accede. 10 Pakistan, 
In fact, the ruler and his Government have repeatedly. stressed 
that in “ harmony and co-operation with the Indian Union -jies 
the good of Hyderabad and India.” The Moslems of Hyderabad 
are in no way hostile to the Indian Union. Their political leader, 
Quasim Rizvi, stands for an honourable settlement with India; 
—Yours faithfully, 
Tavistock Place, W.C. 


The Middle Way 


Sik,—Can you or any of your readers enlighten meas to the 
solution of the following problem ? 
Is there any possible ultimate choice in the. half-controlled 
economy such as we now have other than between either (@ 
maintaining full employment and having competitive money- 
wage pressures cause such inflation as finally to break the currency, 
or (b) using a high interest rate and other contractive devices’ to 
create so much depression and ynemployment as. to break. the 
bargaining power of the trade unions ? Poe 
The point seems to be more than of mere academic interest: 
—Yours faithfully, . A. JoHN WHITESIDE 
Selwyn College, Cambridge 


MaAHMupP ALI 


From. The Economist of 1 848 


PERHAPS, of all! an ue d ; 

. sums of money spent and now spending b 
England, those wasted in farevicrends with the policy of 
other countries may be’ considered as the most utterly mis- 
employed and thrown away. Their amount, too, is and has 
been enormous. A vast proporticn of our debt has been 
entailed upon. us, and a great. part of our. naval force-neces- 
sitated, by our national habit of intermeddling, and_ the 
varios queers sad guarantees in which ihe involved us... 
~ Former y the country was too readily disposed to regard 
poptedict sr nlinaling: Piers mR tern tness. But 
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we to cease to involve ourtalres a the affairs of athers. “On 
“no subject has such a i 
“feelings of Englishmen 
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Booké:jand: 
©. Who Rides: on ‘the ‘Tiger? 


«The: zing Story of John Law.” By H, Montgomery! H : 
Tee and Van ‘Thal, 200 pages, 1s.) BE sia ” ar 
. His impetuosity, of course, was not his only fault: His 
policy was, not. always consistent«with the theories which 

had enunciated, . . . He thought umwisely that people could be 
compelled against their will to maintain their confidence... ... He 
too much faith in the arbitrary power of .. . authority, and 

hittle in the influence geben lon mon¢y. matters... - 
frig dittiost enough ‘to ft oné ‘believe in reincarnation ; "but 
here never could have been a John Law in’ any other centur 
than the cighteenth. As portrayed by Mr Montgomery Hyde 
be was fundamentally an honest man ; in private lite a successfu 
gambler, but nota cheat; an inveterate gallant, but not a 
debauchee ; in his public’career the originator and victim of a 
good idea—paper credit—which got out of hand through no fault 
of his. The story is’ well told andthe thesis of Law’s good will 
convincingly maintairied. The a¢count of the rise ‘and fall of the 
“system” —the' Banque Générale and” the Compagnie de 
POecident—raises some cufious ‘economic ‘queries. How was it 
that, at'the height of the “ Mississippi” boom, prices of consumer 
goods throughout France were actually falling fast? Had the 
oom taken place at a time of monetary stability, had it been 
financed by accumulated savings, this would be natural enough ; 
but it-was in fact accompanied and sustained by a huge out- 
pouring of paper money. One must conclude that the depths of 
depression to which the French economy had previously stink 
were so extreme that even a tremendous overdose of purchasing 
power could do, at first, less harm along the traditional lines of 
inflation than good by freeing commerce and stimulating pro- 


The problem has the theoretic fascination of the limiting 
case. The “system’s” collapse is less. surpri and_ there 
ems mo reason to assign the blame, as does Mr Montgomery 
Hyde, to a single fatal step taken, for selfish and corrupt motives, 
by Law’s adversaries in high places. There is always a trigger, 
sooner or later, to touch off such an explosive situation ; the 
system had become hopelessly unstable, as indeed it was bound 
do since it contained no self-stabilising elements. Fundament- 
ally Law may have been honest enough, but only, one suspects, 
because of the absence of those technical regulations whose in- 
fraction would have unmistakably signified dishonesty. He 
mounted the tiger Inflation with the best motives ; he .was not 
the last to discover the difficulty of getting off again without 
disaster and disgrace. 


A Historian’s Reflections 


“The End of an Epoch.” Reflections on Contemporary History. 
‘By A. L. Rowse. Macmillan. 15s. 

THE interest of this published collection of essays, book reviews 

and letters to the press written between 1930 and 1943 lies in 

the coherent critical outlook on society and politics which they 

express. Mr Rowse has added:an “ Apology by way of Preface 

dated 1946 giving his retrospective view of what he regards as-a 


Publications 


closed period and of its’ lessons for the? present. Comparison of 
this preface with the earliest writings included in the book show 
a considerable’ development: of thought and some changes’ of 
opinion, particularly in the estimate of ‘Russian Communism, “but 
a fundamental istency—*a theoreti¢al reflectiveness ‘which ‘is 
excéptional-among political writets in English-speaking countries 
= yet ‘avoids ‘the schematism “and* unreality of! a 
Mr ‘Rowse’s’ political ideas aré rothed?in historical studies, and 

this awareness of historical background continually’ shows itself ° 
in his comments -on-current evénts; ‘it has" also given” 
intellectaal position which does “not easily fif-im with the: 
tomy of ‘Left and ‘Right: “A mdn of the’ Left and a> 
parliamentary candidate all through the '’thirties;Mr° Réwse 
nevertheless denounced the appeasement of Nazi Germany above 
all: as a departure from traditional’ British foreign policy,;..and 
records that he “ received 4 private word of ‘encoutagement from 
the Foreign Office” for doing so. Mr Rowse was indeed one of 
the first in the Labour Party to link Labour’s social programme 
with a mature and responsible conception of a national foreign 
policy—something which hardly existed-in the Labour movement 
twenty years ago and is deficient in some sections of the 


ul 


a’ “fellow West Countryman atid “a” great 
Englishman.” “He carr justly claini,"on'the evidence’ of this’ book, 
that he was “wholly and consistently opposed to the course. and 


. conduct of our foreign policy throughout those ‘years from 1931 


onwards,” and his “Reflections on Lord Baldwin,” written in 
1941, deserves to rank among the classics of English political 
invective. 

Looking back from a post-war year, he is more lenient in his 
judgment. and allows that “nobody can say that they.(Baldwia 
and, Chamberlain) were bad men; they were merely not up to 
the job.” But this, after all, is the problem of the period ; why 
was this country so long content to be led by men’ of: such 
mediocrity? Mr Rowse believes that that epoch has indeed 


_ended and that Britain “redeemed itself in. the tremendous trial 


of the war”; he sees “the years 1940-45 that we have lived 
through. as the most heroic in our history,” with “the heart of 
English people uncorrupted and unshaken.” 


Economic History 


“ British Economy of the Nineteenth Century.” 
Rostow. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 235 pages. 


Tuis collection of essays is a very good example of what can be 
achieved by combining the disciplines of historical research and 
abstract economic analysis. The combination is surprisingly rare ; 
for the most part, historians even of predominantly economic 
events write as historians, using a minimum of theory, ‘and 
economists prefer to dip into history for illustrations of their 
theoretical constructions rather than to examine; any one period 
or sequence as a laboratory specimen. One may.add that the 
inquirers who do in fact combine the natural history and the 
physiology, so to speak, of economic affairs in. their purview— 
the econometrists—almost invariably express their findings in a 


By Ww. W. 
15s. 
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form unintelligible to any reader not sharing their qualifications 
to the full; a perhaps inevitable, but certainly regrettable, fact 


which gives an added scarcity value to, such bogks “ Brith 
Economy of the Nineteenth ae * % 

The essays fall into four tie dediing with trefds 
in the British economy from 1790 to 1914, with cycles over the 
same period, with the course of investment during ‘the “Great 
Depression, and with the relation between real wages and invest- 
ment, is predominantly analytical ; the second broadens its scope 
to examine the impact of economic. events on) political thought 
and action ; the third compares,’and tests against the facts, rival 
economic theories relating to the period under review ; and the 
fourth (which some readers may feel would have been better 
placed first) consists of a single long essay in the narrative 
of concurrent events—a kind of four-in-hand historical technique 
displayed with considerable virtuosity. Mr Rostow’s standards 
are high; he regards this book as a mere ‘preliminary sketch, 
an essay in logy rather than a serious example of historical 
and analytical research. It should, however, be as useful as a 
work of reference and as a guide to the significance of the events 
of its period as it is stimulating as a specimen of intellectual 
technique. Mr Rostow’s full-scale treatment of ‘his period, when 
his perfectionism allows him to produce it, should prove to be 
something worth waiting for. 


Shorter Notices 


* Insurance Companies’ Acco .”? An Economic Interpreta- 
tion and Analysis. By S. J. Lengyel, M.A. | F. W. Cheshire 
Pty., Limited, Melbourne and London. . London Agents, 
Wadley and Ginn, Dominion House, Bartholomew Close, 
E.C.1. Price 25s. net. 


THIs analysis of insurance accounting, by the editor of the prewar 
Assekuranz Jahrbuch, draws attention to. the lamentable state of the 
published information on insurance companies’ business and points 
to the main directions in which advance must be made. The author's 
explanation of the statutory requirements in the U.S.A. shows ‘the 
gaps in the Assurance Companies Act in this country. It is not clear, 
however, whether or not he would advocate following the American 
system, which demands extremely detailed returns on all facets of 
imsurance business, though a logical conclusion of his case would be 
that at least some of the. American rules should be applied in_ this 


HE RORUEo te 


country. The elaboration of numerous inadequacies of | British 
insurance accounts is undertaken in a manner which pr 
no” apy otihe Reok at this brie 


—for example, a more 
P hoe Sm eaeity of inflation and interest = 
would have sen i ut even on these subjects sufficient j is 
said to throw up in Te the urgency of removing ar : in 


insurance accounts. The bopk. ia a, sucomke hide ap: the J 
of insurance accounting, which will be useful to 


€ssional 
ts as well as to those accountancy. investor 
‘in eee shar ear = eet ben benefit from a ‘chapter on the 
analysis and inte: imsUrafce accounts. 


“ The Middle East—1948.” Europa Publications, 377 a} em 
THis is a Hew reference book, ie ee oe Oe ee 

the thirteen major countries of the Middle East, X Sanda a method 
of presentation is adopted for each country. ‘Ebene 

geography, the ree a. (up _to 

tions, ? educa aay! 2 ae 


Officials, Je bens *Ghalers, 
fee ae 
an effort to be gay they appear a little indecisive. 


“ sere Survey of the United Kingdom,” ennnee Publi. 
imited, 540 pages. Three Guin 


ee es postwar edition of the Marketing a is ten 
comprehensive one. The main part of the book is given over to 
local statistics ti all. the. main market towns—data on i 
employment, lic services, numbers and types of 
general facts a “ the eee of living. A lot of the inf 
is not new but has been collected together in a useful form. ‘Some 
of it is published for the first time, including an an analysis of employ- 
ment by industry for individual towns. The statistics are well 
presented and some nenenrnennrn are made between the present 
day and prewar. 


“Production in the United ‘tiled: 1860-1914.” By 
Frickey. Harvard University Press. 257 pages. $4.98 


Tuts rather misleadingly named volume deals rot with production, but 
with the technical problems of the measurement of production, and 
brings to light the. methods uséd in handling the statistical data for 
a previous study, “Economic Fluctuations in the United States.”” ft 
should be of interest 10 statisticians in general, but its technicalities 
are far outside the range of the ordinary economist or historian. 
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|The East Bids 


PUBLICATION this ¢ wiiek of the Six Power 

‘to be done next in western Germany does. 
one unready to take its. c er measures, Pon ik aati, 
ever since the last attempt of Foreign Ministers to agree on 
their German policy broke down in December, the Russian 
oceupation authorities and their’ German agents in the dominant 
Socialist Unity Party (SED) at been hurrying on political, 

economic and administrative arations for the new Si n. 

Ifthey wished, they could pro ably establish an “ eastern, govern- 
ment” in Berlin tomorrow, not a an, elected basis, but. with 
effective powers ‘over the econornic and administrative machine 
ofthe Zone. And that government would be virtually under Com- 
munist control, with members of the SED in ‘all key positions, and 
with opponents occupying other posts to give the appearance. of 
a balanced coalition, It would have the threefold task—self- 
contradictory to any bur Communists—of satisfying all Russian 
demands for reparations, tightening the grip of “popular demo- 
tracy” on the eighteen million Germanis in the Zone (20 million 
when the Russian sector of Berlin is incorporated), and at the 
same time competing with democratic, nationalist and anti-Western 
Slogans for the favour and loyalty of 45. million Germans in the 
Western Zones. 

There is little doubt that the Eastern Germans would be equal 
to the triple requirements. “They have had time and opportunity 
to practise in all. three: directions ;\ and behind the - practice 
has always been the idea that if, by some unexpected turn of 
events, there should be Allied agreement to keep Germany united, 
then the organisation built.by the SED. in.and around Berlin.would 
be ready to embrace, split and finally digest the parties and 
politicians of the West. For example, as the Berliner Zeitung 
has said, rather indiscreetly, the withdrawal .of foreign troops 
might “produce a sudden solution of the problem of German 
unity.” 


‘eement on what is 


ot find the Russian 


Propaganda for German Unity 


“The signal for the present Communist drive to gain the leader- 
a of nationalist forces in Ge was given by Mr Molotov 
ng the London conference aT eee, It was then that 
“People’s rere for Unity and a J Peace,” drummed 
up in the Russian came into prominence with its claim to 
represent the aspirations of the whole German people. Since 
then it has been developed fast, not only as a propaganda machine, 
but as a potential instrument of national government. At its 
second meeting in Berlin in March the Congress boasted 1,117 
“delegates” from the Russian Zone, with only 512 from the 
three Western Zones, none of them authorised delegates of the 
leading Western parties. .Its leading figures, Pieck and Grotewohl, 
made it clear that Sn possible would be done by threat 
and argument to dissuade the Western Powers from pursuing 
their plans for the orgamisation of a West German State, and to 
ten Western Germans from co-operating (“collaborating ”’) 
the Americans, British and French. The spearhead of this 
attack has been the “ popular initiative for German unity,” or the 
campaign to collect. signatures for a petition it, favour. of what 
is called a “ bill.”’¢ tates : — 


nee is an ae then r yublic iD» meee 
Laender shall hive oo sient the cons 
German Reich of August, 1 


_The signatures will bave been collected by this Suinday, June 
; and it was the original intention to present-the Penal 
of the people ™ (Volksbegehren) this month to the Control 
and demand either i Sa teccpemmce ex ve Bukcng ot 2 ngloneide 
plebiscite. we 
ar the Western | 


‘present Russia and the Communist 





(By. a Correspondent) 


ors 
twthpaeiene 34i4e8 ied Rin on, eee 8d é 
Fae Germany 
Russian Zone had siveady) signed in nail (72 gen: of those 
entitled to do so), and an impressive final figure’ is foregone 


conclusion. Signatures have been ‘invited from young 
between 14 and 20, and the lighter pudacseaeane at tate 


the public sale of a badge, with which at a cost of ro pfennigs 


the wearer can show he has toed the zonal line, 
The purpose of the campaign is quite clear ; ir is designed to 
-controlled SED Party as the 
champions of German unity against the “attempt of American 
imperialism to tear Germany apart.” As Pieck, one of the three 
chairmen of the People’s Council Presidium, has put it more than 

once: 

The fact that the Soviet Government received its mandate: from 
the greatest popular revolution in history explains why it is the 
consistent champion ‘of n-unity. “The USSR is the only 


Power to have pledged ‘full sepoant for the popular initiative in 
Germany. 


Puppet Government in the Making 


_ The’ People’s Congress, from ‘which this ‘clever and ‘well- 
organised campaign emerged, elected in March a People’s Council 
of 400 members, on top of which was appointed a Presidium, 
which has some of the appearance of a shadow cabinet... Of the 
29 members of this Presidium, 20 were elected from. the Russian 
Zone and Berlin, while nine members for the three Western Zones 
were nominated in camera. This Council has since appointed a 
numberof consultative committees, of which the most significant 
seem to be the constitution committee—preparing a constitution 
for a united Germany-—and the peace treaty committee—preparing 
a draft peace treaty. 
ig ag the People’s Council met last month, om the anniversary 
the 1848. revolution, speeches .were . made. which victually 
SoA the Council’s right to represent the interests-of the whole 
German people. In fact, there is little doubt that this Council 
and its Presidium look. forward to something, more.than. a zonal 
future. In the two bodies are all the makings of a puppet govern- 
ment, without a broad elective basis. And it was just after this 
meeting (on May 25th) that one of the Council’s chairmen, 
Grotewohl, made to the constitution committee the back-handed 
statement that “national resistance” .would come’ into play if a 
Western State were created “in violation of Allied agreements.” 


The inflammatory and. misleading vocabulary. of the People’s. 


Congress. movement has had. so far no marked effects in the 
Western Zones, and concern about its lack of success has been 
reflected in a request from the Communist Party to change its 
name to “Socialist People’s Patty of Germany,” a request which 
Government in Bizonia rejected. It has embarrassed 
ly the Social Democrats, who find themselves outplaced 
in the aa of German unity by their rivals for working-class 
leadership. But the appeal does not stop at propaganda. 

Paratlel with the development of this nationalist movement has 
come’ a'seriés’ Of’ gestures by the Russian occupation authorities, 
calculated to impress Germans outside as well as within the 
eastern zone. Occupation. costs for this year are being lowered, 
although reparations remain unchanged. On May Day it was 
announced that Marshal Sokolovsky had promised 20,000 tons of 
bréad grain ‘and 20,000 tons ‘of fodder grain to cover the zonal 
food deficit until the harvest. The fact that this is a loan to be 

repaid. by German industrial production received less notice than 
the fact that something was at last being done to meet the serious 
food shortage, in which Russian requisitioning has been a contri- 
butory factor. It has also’ been announced that 40,000 tons, of fer- 
tiliser would be sent from Russia,” and that further, quantities 
would be delivered from the ‘synthetic works at Leuna, now 
owned by the Russians. Even more ae las in its ee? 


Bice recent hes Op, of busi- 
t is the 3 eee oe 
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Glee the Resaleas iuia, Cfermatt | rs to gain 
‘over 40 per cent of the entire productive capacity of the zone. 
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Control of ‘Trade and Industry ; 
Bats fot Sonat lications for the future is the 
machinery | on 3 recent 


months. There are certain | 





with, ia 
with this umportant difference, that the Economic ‘Council of the 


western Zones had an elective basis and fair representation of Land 
anc party interests which the Economic Commission of the Russian 
g epee f th sly machinery by the’ Rus 

overhaul o € previou exis e - 
sians produced in March the petetionity tein At the top, with 
authority over the Sunes ae Peoneae Come Commission with 16 main 
administrative sections. Decisions of the plenary session of this 
body are known as decrees ; decisions of its secretariat are known 
as directives. Directive and decree are equally binding on ‘the 
whole Zone. Irs power lies in its authority to direct the distri- 
bution of goods and materials within the Zone ; its attention is 
specially directed to the control of industrial production, in which 
the Russians are chiefly interested—for the : plants are owned 
by the Russian State through the Soviet AGs. It is from industry 
that come the reparations goods which find their way into world 
markets and earn dollars for Moscow. 


of the Commumist-controfled ‘SED ; industry is under the contrel 
of Sélbmann, also of the SED; agriculture is under Luitpold 
Steidle, a member of the Moscow branch of German officers, who 
claims to be a Christian Democrat but is disowned by his party 
in Berlin as a Russian puppet. Key positions in the Economic 
Commission therefore are in Communist or near-Communist 
hands ; and to them is entrusted execution of Marshal Sokolovsky’s 
latest wish, that the Zone should work to a two-year economic 
plan for the years 1949-50. 

In the economic field none of the measures so far taken in the 
East to woo the Germans stand comparison with the material 
aid which is now about to flow into Western Germany under 
ERP.’ As long as Russia continues to milk its zone in reparations, 
and put only negligible quantities of raw back into its 
economy, there need be no fear of the Communists competing with 
Frankfurt in the ¢conomic field. But the whole aspect would 
change if Moscow decided to forgo reparations, and—=still more 
important—to return the Polish-occupied territories to the 
Germans. It must not be forgotten that “unity” to Germans, 
in the East and, above all, in the refugee-packed West, means 
unity of a Reich stretching to Koenigsberg. This fact has again 
been emphasised by the Executive of the Christian-Democrat 

which has demanded that the forthcoming German 
Assembly in the West must have deputies elected from among 
the refugees who will represent the “Polish-occupied German 
territories.” Russia’s real. strength in the long-term struggle for 
SE MEE FOE, A et Ser 
bribe. 


From Cyprus to Israel 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Wuat difference will the Bernadotte truce make to the Jewish 
camps in Cyprus ? For ten days past these have been seething 
with disappointment, uncertainty, and resentment against anyone 
who might baulk chances of immediate departure. Those inmates 
Se eet. cet ter Ded ee ee 
the total—are not affected. Since May 15th they have been free 
and are still free to leave as fast as the Israeli authorities can 
send ships for them. But families do not want to be split up. 
And the cxoxdos af the rest $s in.dowbs. Without question, the 
car group are “fighting personnel” ;. they pgttoes been drilling 
while detained, and are at least part trained. Their departure 
is ia governable by one or both of two binding international 
undertakings. The first is the Security Council’s truce ‘resolu- 
tion, with its provision that “ all governments concerned ”. must 


78 and 45 should leave during the truce period. The second is 


the paragraph of the Bernadotte truce conditions which rules that 
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Se 
be seen from the walls of Famagusta. Outside the wire but inside 
an outer palisade, a British military contingent conducts duties that 
ore sopiihe tasencta cain te bediemere. It does its best, with 
limited facilities, to provide for water, the collection of refuse, 
arrangements for ritual slaughter, and for conveniences such as the 
official registration of births (which are numerous) and of marriages 
(of which there are quite a few). a seeaeis So ne 


inmates would like) and food in the shape ‘ae 
the army, Its issues are supplemented on a large scale 
American Joint Distribution Committee serviced by a staff 
white coated American Jewish workers. 


Discipline in the Camps 


and shaving gear, some tools.for trades (though not all that the 
from 

ae the 

of 100 


the details. The organisation of the inflow and outflow 
(subject only en British regulation of actual numbers) has been 
handled by the Jewish authorities themselves:*: Since Cyprus 
became the recognised queue, the & Aged representatives there 
have known in advance exactly who was coming. And there 
has been no audible questioning by Sinnoalinel inmates of their 
decision as to who must be the first to go. In theory, their 
criterion was first in, first out. In practice, potential Gohtng men 
and technicians have lately jumped the queue, particularly since 
the arrival of the 14,500 picked souls who travelled from the 
Black Sea in the Pan Y Yore 60 Pees Crome. dn, Tenacs. 


identical terms, the applications have later been cancelled by 2 
letter “ written of my own. free will.” 2h 

In general the camps greatly impress by their tidiness and the 
keenness with which their inmates invent tasks and pursue dutie? 
as the days go by. Tents are shabby but wonderfully 


Health is apne. doctors abound, so does brawn. Here on: 
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Electors” V ert : “astralia 


[FROM ove MELBOURNE obtegicdhianes 


Tue defeat of the:teftheodum i in Australia on Ma » in which 
electors were asked by the Federal Government eae im the 
Commonwealth, Parliament the power to control. permanently 
rents and pri¢ e dwas three days later followed, by.a decision of 
the Federal Cabinet to hand.over controls of: ‘rents, land sales and 
prices to the. State, Governments within three months. This 
decision, generally..umexpected, has caused a mild political sensa- 
tion. in the. Commonwealth, fer it, was widely believed that the 
Federal Government, would maintain wartime control of rents 
and prices at least until the: end of the. year, when the enabling 
legislation expires. It: was thought; that they would. even extend 
the controls for a further twelve. months with the support of the 
Parliamentary Opposition. 


The Federal Government has ap apparen interpreted the 
decisive rejection of its proposals—a “ ete was recorded in 
each of the six States—as a direction to withdraw from the prices 
field altogether: The decision, moreover, has taken the Opposition 
parties by surprise. The/leader of the Federal Opposition, Mr 
Menzies, said four days beforeithe poll that “everyone is doubt- 
less aware that whatever the result‘of the vote, the present Federal 
controls will continue for some considerable time.” There is 
grave danger that there may be serious disturbance to the domestic 
economy unless the six separate states are. able» within three 
months to set up administrative machinery’ providing for 
uniformity of decision and continued co-operation between state 
and state, on the lines already established after nine years of 
Federal direction, 


The defeat of the referendum raises important political issues 
which transcend the simple question of whether the Federal or 
States authorities should control rents and prices in ‘Australia. 
The Prime Minister, Mr Chifley, said in the campaign that he 
did not regard the issue as a political one. He stated categorically 
that “ price control does mot Re vance the political programme of 
my Government one inch.” the other Pee “Mr P Menzies was 
equally emphatic that “the Federal Government is. seeking 10 
secure these permanent controls for Canberra as part of its long- 
tange policy for the destruction of Federation and the States, 
we ~ the establishment of the complete Socialist State in 
ustralia.” 


As usual, the truth probably. lis halfway between tine two 
views. The Federal Government. the control of 
prices and rents as necessary for “postwar develop- 
ment of primary and secondary industries and for main- 
taining stability in an economy which is_ particularly 
sensitive to fluctuations overseas. The Opposition parties, know- 
ing full well the spectre which any suggestion/of “ this grasp for 
further Federal power” raises in the public mimd, made the issue 
not so much as ene, of. price control as such, but as 
another step in Labour’s programme of gaining complete control 
of the means of production, distribution, and exchange. 


The Opposition parties are*claiming that the verdict shows that 
“the electors are determined that the Chifley-Evatt Ministry shall 
not be allowed’ to- further its ‘socialist’ ney we re its attendant 
danger of the» abolition of the arbitration: sy 
conscription ”—to quote the leader’ of the Federal oneaey 
Mr Fadden, who, with Mr Menzies, led the ign. against the 
Government’s proposals. ‘The Sydney Morning erald went éven 
farther and claimed that “so overwhelming ‘is thé referendam 
verdict that any Government less contemptuous of public opinien 
than the Chifley régime has shown itself to be, would feel honour- 
bound to resign in order to submit its whole prggremme to the 
country.” 







“Threat to Reinove Subsidies 


Bur although the Government did not. resign, it nevertheless 
fook prompt notice of the electors’ verdict by deciding to with- 
draw from the” priges field altogether with the result that it is 
being accused of being both “ petulant and impetuous in. its 
hatural disappointment at the referendum vote.” In reply to a 
question, however, Mr Chifley told Parliament that he had re- 
ceived assurances that the States were mul prepared to take over 
tent and price controls. 





t© consider the question of : 
part of the generat plan to hold prices down. Phis announcement 






97> 
‘is particularly interesting because duting: the:¢ the Prime 
Minister said: “Obviously the Commonwealth could not con- 
cine to ay 4's subsi thot ci wis 9 prices fof Which are to 
ty Ye tars ange shes wo weno financial 
repent a 


If Mr ChiGeyk ihueat to we payment of aibadice were 
Carried out, it a pfecipitate a Serious crisis, for subsidies, 
amounting, to.£40 million per oon bere an integral part of the 
present p ing system, Tea, which costs Australia 5s. 3d. 
per Ib. overseas, is Sold at ax 9d. per Ib. in the domestic market. 
Wool is made available*to Australian mills “at “prices much below 
world parity in order to a$sist in keeping prices of woollen apparel 
down, while prices of a wide range of imported goods, particularly 
textiles, are subsidised back to roximately 1943 levels. Raw 
cotton is purchased, overseas bythe Commonwealth Government 
and released to. spinners at puis well below world parity. With- 
drawal of these subsidies woul d undoubtedly cause an immediate 
rise in prices with disastrous effects on the cost of chi 

The Government’s actions will clearly be influenced. by 

knowledge that there will be a general election next year. It oo 
full well that nothing would alienate it more from its supporters 
than a deliberate withdrawal of subsidies, an action which would 
smack of spite and recrimination. An “ I-told-you-so ” eave? 
not good tactics im party pouitics. Tt be - 
Government, despite Mz Chifley’s threat, ab y eat 
paying subsidies, although there will probably be some tapering 
off of payments for commodities of lesser significance in the cost 
of living index, which shows an increase of about 34 per cent in 
retail prices since 1939 


Voting Not On Party Lines 


Experience of the past has shown that im Australia, the verdict 
of the people at referendum polls is.not a clear indica- 
tion of public’ approval or disapproval ef Government policy as 4 
whole, That €lectors do not vote on usual party fines is shown 
by the fact that in this last poll both Mr Chifley and the Deputy 
Prime Minister (Dr Evatt) had “No” majorities in ‘their own 
electorates. ‘The only areas where majorities were received for 
transfer of powers were the blue ribbon industrial strongholds 
in the large cities. In 1944 an earlier referendum on the transfer 
of financia] powers was defeated after a sweeping victory of the 
Curtin Labour Government in 1943 ; in 1946, Labour was agaii 
returned with a substantial majority in both Houses of Parliament. 

But the temptation to draw the conclusion that the referendum 
vetdict is another indication of growing dissatisfaction with Mr 
Chifley’s administration is strong when various pointers over the 
last nine months are also considered, First and most significant of 
these was public reaction to the Government’s surprise decision 
to nationalise the Australian trading banks. This led. to.a general 
election in the State of Victoria to resolve a crisis precipitated by 
the Upper House, the Legislative Council, in its refusal to grant 
supply on the banking issue. The State Labour Government, 
led by Mr Cain, was defeated and a Liberal Administration, led 
by Mr Hollway, returned. It was generally agreed that the 
Federal Government's stocks fell to a low point at that time and 
that it probably would not have been returned had it gone to the 
country on b 

More cams: Label dai a two lesser political reverses 
in the States.’ In a-Legislative Assembly by-election in New South 
Wales, the Liberal Party candidate. took the Coogee seat from 
Labour, and in Tasmania the, Minister for Forests (Mr Worsley) 
was defeated in the Legislative. Gouncil elections.._The Federal 
Government itself might not.survive a general election now, but 
its three-year term does not expite until September next year, 
and much.can happen before then.. 

The referendum: verdict is. undoubtedly a check to the trend 
toward greater centralised control in Australia, which has been 
growing steadily for mam mee a and received a tremendous 
impetus during the war. Australian States, after 47 years 
of Federation, are still very jealous of their rights, and they 
resent any. assumption by the Commonwealth of powers whith 
they consider are rightly theits. The war, however, saw the 
establishment of Uniform Income Tax under which the Common- 
wealth has become the sole income-tax authority in Aus 
dispensing grants in return to the States, The Commonweaith.i is 
sustained in this power by a High Court judgment, and it is 
certain that, despite protests from the States, as long as there is a 
Labour A tration in the Federal Assembly benches, the 
Central Govacppens will maintain a tight hold on, income. ax. 
In the long run, the authority which pays the piper calls the tune, 
and it is Secon tet that the present or any other government 
wil dghaly entiacasieh sixinarat: rgetiens Oh ONE which fhe, RE 
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Time 
marches ‘on! 


We've all a job to do, a part 


Cellular Comfort 


to play 
Our écru cellular nette underwear is of fine quality To turn our economic night 
cotton — pleasant to the touch and sufficiently ab- to day. 
sorbent. Sleeveless athletic vests. Roomily fashioned ‘ . 
trunks with elastic tops. Prices vary. with size. That's why I ask ius Raw 
38” vest, 16/-; 36” trunks, 16/9. 3 coupons apiece. ‘* Your patience please. 


My own part takes me 


mainly overseas.” 


Travelling Light 


There could be no better incentive for slipping away 
for a quiet weekend than one of our lightweight 
canvas zip suitcases. With reinforced sides and strong 
leather straps all round. Patent lock. 22", £6.18.0; 
24°, £7.10.6 ; 26’, 8.3.3. (Fenchurch Street only). 
“Red Label” 3 


Austin Reed ere 


13. FENCHURCH STREET, E.0.3 - 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.0.2 “Black Label” 35/4 perbotte Born 1820—still going strong 


Telephone : Holborn 5631 ; 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C.2 — . 
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. The new 10,000 ton Cargo Liner 
= ee] — y\ m.v. “St. Essyit” will shortly leave for 


BRAZIL. URUGUAY AND ARGENTINA 
to inaugurate the new Saint Line service between 
London, Cardiff, Hull, Antwerp and Hamburg and 
‘i the ports ofthe Brazis and the fiver Pat. 
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N the cal ly sy morning, Mr Spearman moved 
| an am tte Finance Bill to allow the extra cost of 
replacing’ indtstril assets due to rising prices as a deduction 
from profits for inéome tax purposes, point is not a simple 


one, but it is of the highest importance, and although the 
Solicitor-General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer declared 
in turn that it was fully covered by the provisions of the Income 
Tax Act 1945, this claim suggests that they had not grasped 
its full implications. ~ 

A simple example may. make the argument a little clearer. 
During the deterioration ~of’’the mark in the ‘twenties, 
the German tubinetennss “teached the evident conclusion 
that to buy an article one day for ten marks and to sell it 
the next day for twenty did not produce a real profit if the 
value of the mark had fallen meanwhile by fifty per cent. 
The increased money margin merely reflected the further 
depreciation, of the currency, amd the dealer’s so-called 
profit represented’ the extra number of marks which he would 
require to replace the article which he had sold—in other words, 
to maintain his real capital intact. That conclusion was obvious 
enough in a period of rapid inflation. But it is more easily 
overlooked when, as in postwar Britain, inflation and rising 
prices have been kept under some measure of restraint. The 
point that handsome profits, in money terms, may be largely 
spurious in real terms is still unfamiliar. 


Accounting practice is a compromise between a. logically 
based technique.on. the one hand and expediency.on the other— 
with a certain bias towards expediency by reason of the essen- 
tially practical purpose of the art. The, idea largely persists 
amongst businessmen that if an outlay of £100 results in revenue 
of £150 there is necessarily a clear profit of £50. But if the 
outlay were incurred in 1938, and the revenue did not come in 
until 1948, it is clear that £150 in 1948 will not buy as much 
as {100 in 1938. The sales proceeds are r, in real terms, 
than the original cost of plant or stocks, and the original real 
capital of the business is not. being maintained. What purports 
to.be a generous inerease in: profits actually represents the con- 
sumption of capital. When any form of outlay is such that its 
yield accrues only over a long period, the consequences of rising 
Prices are extremely important. Depreciation on plant is gener- 
ally calculated on — cost, but prices, of machinery. ten 
years ago were scarcely more than half present prices. In fact, 
no business can carry on unless it can replace its real assets and 
it ought to be.able.te do-so.from its income. |-To have to raise 
fresh capital to replace such assets is ultimately upsound. The 
limitation of the Income. Tax Act is that its reliefs apply when 
Money is spent.on new assets, whether that money is raised on 
the market or provided out of profits ; they do not directly help 
a business to provide fully for replacing its assets out of current 
earnings. 

In a continuing business, profit strictly defigelt j is the excess 
of the proceeds of sales over the money needed to replace the 
assets which have been used. up—not the excess of such pro- 
om over original outlay on the aaa assets. ane 

important psychological ustment is inthe 
ladach Gf bultceeeioah And a similar adjustment is needed in 
taxation legislation, which may be even more important. For 
the ‘weight of taxation on high “profits ”—as the accountant 


problem. It will have to be solved 


# 2 = “What . sare Profits ? 


defines them-—represents a 

understands that term. The 1 sal is Mythic msl many Tapa Ses feel 
unable.to “afford” to make full pr for the increased 
money cost of replacing their assets ; to do so would take away 
a large slice of their apparent earnings on which they have been 
taxed. There has, of course, been some rise in the depreciation 
provisions allowed for tax purposes (owing to the initial allow- 
ance of 25. per cent on new machinery and plant, under. the 
Income Tax Act of 1945) and also in undistributed company 
profits. But is is virtually certain that industry as a whole 
has not put aside sufficient out of its. apparent. profits to 
keep its real resources, intact—much less to increase them. For 
several years past, industry has been distributing to the tax 
collector and its shareholders more than the real profits which 
it was earning. EPT was designed—in both wars—to mop up 
the adventitious surpluses resulting from inflation... In effect, 
because plant and stocks.could not be replaced—or only at much 
higher cost—it has been’a tax on-industrial capital. And the 
same effect has resulted from the combination of a high postwar 
level of taxation with a continuing rise in replacement costs. 


In this country, adherence to orthodox views about profits 
was so single-minded during the crucial years of Excess Profits 
Tax that there was little criticism of the tax in principle... In 
the United States, on the other hand, a partial compromise 
has been devised between the old and new viewpoints... Any 
American business concern which wished to avoid swelling its 
reported earnings by any artificial surplus on stocks could 
adopt a method of stock valuation largely based on prewar prices 
which therefore eliminated the effects of the rise in prices. , But 
that is only one part of the problem, and a solution of the ques- 
tion of relating depreciation provisions to. the cost of capital 
replacement is still being discussed in America. Mr George O. 
May, the eminent American accountant explored this question in 
the New York Certified Public Accountant last January, and 
gave some significant figures showing the measure of the 
spurious “ inventory profits”, and of the deficiency in, deprecia- 
tion provisions to ‘mect replacement costs. Mr May suggested 
that the true reward of — im 1947 compared with 1929 
as fee: 






woes = - $ billion 

Pose o hs Ben sh on enneenevecesnsceevenes- 17.0 

re meet. fall plant ceuinecioti. ae 2.0 7.3 

Ties pecker tk 190 90 sais) Fics i caatais 97 

TODD Ste HR nis tans elie <n cscory “norte ce oy sht 2, 8.7 
1947 profits in 1929 dollars, after allowing for fall of 

one-third in the value of the $ ...............---...... 6.5 


»Thus; an apparent doubling of ‘profits in this period actually 
hides a 25 per cent diminution in real earnings. But a large 
sector of industry was still basing its dividends on reported 
profits of $17»billion and not on its true profits of $9.7 billion. 
Thus, the extent to which a defective economic outlook 
and accounting technique clouds the true measurement 
of profits i is considerable, even in the United States. ae 
opinion in the United eee has even more to on 
Hoek Bit pHBGG, Toe there. 
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are few reliable statistics to illustrate the point. The economists 
Se ee ee er ee eee anaes 
of it but they abandoged ts : 
figures for changes i ; 
taxation practice are = 
ment about the nature of profits, thongh it is apparenily only 
statistical in chagagrer, has most important repercussions on 


national policy. Ait: is easy to : the sspceyelly 
favourable comparison between'an apparent fet addition ec 
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eLacaeiaa’ duistadie wiih tac tot hae aoe with te 
rise in the National Income. 

Thus, the ugly possibility arises that in 1948, apparent 
additions to productive capacity—reduced as they were by the 
capital investment cuts of last autumn—may prove to be largely 
unreal, in the sense that what purports to be a genuine addition 
to the nation’s productive resources should, on a stricter calcula- 
tion, be regarded mainly as capital replacement. This broad con- 
clusion has important consequences for indusizial re-equipment 
and expansion which Cannot be pufsued in detail here. The 
remedy will have to await revolutions of thought in accounting 
practice (which in the past has often tended to reflect business 
opinion, rather than to set its own standards), in methods of 
taxing profits, and in popular notions about the meaning of the 
word “ profits.” These wider issues find a particular illustration 
in the case of the tobacco companies. Since 1939, the value of 


raised almost immediately. Some manufacturers may have 
felt that they did well out of these increases in duty— 
certainly their critics held that view—but in truth the increased 
proceeds on stocks on which a lower duty had already 
been paid were no more than sufficient to finance the mainten- 
ance of factory stocks at the same physical level ; there was, im 
short, no real surplus. But that principle is not recognised 

the Treasury, either in EPT or inthe mew Excise duty 


on its real capital that it ‘has ‘had Sager te eeeroming on a 
stleieiatiadaciin 
Imperial Tobacco isan exceptional eae only because increas 
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Industry” by a new wages structure. The extent to which the 
Uniform List hampers productivity and distorts. trading policy 
in the cotton weaving industry has become increasingly plain 
in recent years, and the Cotton Manufacturing . 

under the chairmanship of Mr Ronw.Moelwyn: Hughes, . pre- 
sented an interim report* to the industry in March, urging in 
the strongest terms that the Uniform List must go. am 
Commences ee 22 aaa 

to skill, effort, and efficiency, and designed also. 
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in duty have raised the price of cigarettes and tobacco far beyond 








but Menges Bo Sc. gs © ‘Solicitor-Gene 

estimated that Mr Spearman’s proposals cost. the 
Exchequer between £100 million and £150 million a year. The 
other factor—changes in stock prices—is much more difficult 
to estimate, and it varies more widely from year to year. But 
with taxation on profits absorbing about 11s. in the {, it is 
obviously heavy. If industry has so far met its taxes without 
recourse to borrowing, it has been possible only because its 
physical resources have perforce been run down, Large arrears 
of plant replacement and even of normal repairs still exist, 
Shipping companies, for instance, finished the war with con- 
siderable liquid resources, supplemented by Government com- 
pensation for lost tonnage, but the process of rebuilding their 
ficets is a long-term operation, for which existing resources may 
prove to be inadequate in several cases. Alr®ady there is increas- 
ing evidence from recent company reports that liquid resources 
for new capital investment are being rapidly exhausted ; the 
pinch is coming when it is too late to rectify the over-taxation 
of past years. But businessmen and accountants cannot lay all 
the blame at the Chancellor’s door. They should have made 
their mental adjustments long ago, and recognised that a busi- 
ness is a continuing’ thing from which ‘no profit arises until the 
cost of keeping it going has } met infull. Had this revision 
of thought been ‘made, the: might have responded 
more sympathi y this. week. ‘One’ day Chancellors and 
accountants may” learns to’ modify a accurate 
arithmetic and ' pretise piacibers, cal “yo *adriiit informed 
judgment on souichen tenes price: mevéments on profits. 









integral feature’of redeployment in:the-weaving-sheds. The 
report Claimed that a new system was essential to the success 
of any reorganisation of methods of work. After fifteen months 
of study, drawing on the knowledge of ‘the trade, the Shirley 
Institute, and a firm of industrial consultants, the Commission 
produced a scheme which it believed would serve these pur- 
poses. In view of the urgent national need for’ greater production 
it urged that the scheme should at once be put into operation 
voluntarily over the largest possible field of the industry, without 
waiting for, the protracted negotiations which would have 10 
precede any attempt anaemia 
Convincing. though the arguments are, the hope of swift 
action is not likely to be realised. .The Uniform List is a bed 
system of. payment, but. it is a ee ee 
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his own market town, 

It is in market towns that the Local Head Offices of Barclays Bank have 
‘been established in many cases. This has enabled the Local Ditectore— 

themselves men who know the district well—to keep in constant touch 
with the problems and needs of the farming community. It is through this 

long ion of service to farmers that the Bank is known in many parts 

of the country as the ““Farmer’s Bank”. 


BARCLAYS. BANK. LIMITED *) 
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Eastern Enterprise 
For over three hundred years men of enterprise and initiative 
C have engaged in trade with the East. For nearly a N The 
$ Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China has supplied them 
with the bree banking services that this trade demands. 
s Today, in addition to these services, the Bank’s wide network of 
y branches ensures that a wealth of information on local needs for 
: products and services is readily available to customers. Those planning 
to enter the markets of the East are cordially invited to discuss their 
P - problems with the Managers of the Bank in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 
, “THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
n (incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
it fi HEAD OFFICE :. 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
0 _ Manchester Branch : 52, Mosley St., Manchester 2. « Liverpool Branch : The Cotton 
Exchange Buildings, Old Hall St., Liverpool 3 « West End (London) Branch : 
“28, Charles Ul St., London, S.W.1. © ‘New York Agency > 65; Broadway, New York 
it ‘a... Atgogiated, Banking institution in India : The Allahabad Bank Ltd, 
d The Bank’s branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 


INDIA « PAKISTAN ¢ CEYLON ¢ BURMA « SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION — 
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Exports are Vital to our national prosperity 
and the Bank will, as in the’ past, provide 
the requisite finance for their. 
and distribution. Technical information ‘or 
overseas traders will also be available 


regarding Exchange, market conditions 
and commercial requirements. abroad. 


DISTRICT BANK | 
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Foreign Department : 


13,..SPRING. GARDENS... .MANCHESTER, 2 
76, CORNHILL,. LONDON, E,.C-3 
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Ad Georgian Crisis 


In the unsettled period of the 
Seventeen Forties, James Martin 
showed his faith in Britain’s 
future by acquiring the freehold 
not only of the premises bearing 
the sign of the Grasshopper in 
Lombard Street, hitherto rented 

_ sinee Tudor times, but also of the 
adjoining property of The Three 
Crossed Daggers. This was in 
1741, when the Young Pretender’s 
invasion was so s6on to follow. 
The old private bank was absorbed 
in 1918 by the Bank of Liverpool, 

, whose title was changed to Martins 
Bank Ltd. ten years ‘tater. 
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the Commussion whith made the report} are in no harry to-try a i 


conclusions with the unknown ‘The mew system is calculated 


to raise carnings in the weaving ‘ttade as a whole, but it is also i 
calculated to correct anomalies. Many workers have been losing 
by the enemalies and will:therefore be better off through their — 
substantial minority—have been gain- 
ing and will therefore be worse off unless they increase their 


correction ; but others—a 





express: their 

who agree a small number will be:asked to keep special records 
for a period of twelve weeks: “Phe selected’ firms, though they 
will continue so pay theis workers on. the.old system, will keep 
dummy wage-sheets te show what the earnings would be if the 
new system were in force instead. These returns, together with 
computations of. work-loads and repos om working conditions 
which would affect wages-on the new scale, will form the body 
of evidence on which, when. the. trial is completed, negotiations 
will be resumed: It 1s not going to: be:a lightning process. 

“ Present methods of work and paymient,” said the Moelwyn 
Hughes mterim reporty “ hamper~all attemptsto increase pro- 
duction” The problem of 4 rigid and’ out-of-date sysiem of 
rewards is nowhere more acute than in textiles, though it is also 
encountered over a widespread field of industry. The boot and 
shoe industry of the Midlands suffers severely from the same 
trouble; with a fixed ‘price for’ each operafion ‘in the trade, 
employers find that reorganising their methods of work produces 
no effect whatever on costs of production, ahd efficiency pays no 
dividend. They hesitate to suggest any of the incentive systems 
of payment which have been worked out in recent years to 
match the technical changes-which have taken place since the 
old lists were made. They hesitate to upset old-established 
scales ; it is easier to take things as they are and to rely for 
profits on price controls and the sellers’ market. But as the 
sellers? market becomes a memory, the pressure to reorganise 
outmoded systems of payment is sure to grow. The weaving 
industry, faced with the demand for greatly expanded produc- 
tion and a heavy contribution to the export drive, has at last 
been moved to experiment. The result will be watched by other 
branches of industry with more than academic interest. 


The task of the Moclwyn Hughes Commission was, in its 
own words, “to find an answer to the \question:. Under what 
conditions will four men or women produce as much as or:more 
than five do now?” It took the imcrease of productivity’ as 
its fundamental object. . It assumed that a substantial increase i in 
manpower in the industry—which has cause for concern already 
in the high average age of its workers—is out.of the question 
now and for many years to come. It assumed, too,’ that no 
substantial increase in productivity can be expected im je Nex 
few years through the employment steer, int fomatic 

Even.on the most optimistic 


the present rate of production (of suiomatic loom) can be 
increased much beyond 6,000 ee oe 





rate which, after making provision oF er ee cracde ‘and for 


other branches of the textile industries, 

re-equip the cotton industry so ahead ‘century cut? thee 
if this rate could, by the use of extraordin thods, be 
substantially increased, considerable modification, to 

and power supply. would be necessary. before ; 

could be installed on a wide scale. 
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wich the dare cha ‘Existing systems of payment in the | 


non-automatic industry. are based on.a number: of piece-price 
lists. By far the most important of these lists is- 





ignores ¢ 

in the quality of the-warp.~ For these-reasoms; ‘the: report con- 
cludes, “ if the proper aimeof a wages system for.cotton weaving 

is to relate “seed “ehiaibart “tioia. ei tSailliey Piatti Sends 
mentally unsound:” On this unsound foundation there has been 
erected in the course of years a superstructure of percentage 
additions, each one aggravating. the basic anomalics—* the 
whole structure being regarded as too sacred) or too unsafe; to 
undergo any material change.” Additions for the weaving 
of different’ structures” of ‘cloth have’ been ‘made “ hap- 
hazard; according to the trading conditions of a particular 
yearyand they have since been sacrosanct. When rayon was a 
novel ‘yarn it was probably reasonable to pay the weaver more 
for handling it.* Today, as the‘report points*out, it is generally 
true that rayon is easier to weave than cotton. But the addition 
for weaving rayon yarn persists and may be as high as 40 per 
cent. Coloured yarn provides another anomaly. “ As the list 
now stands,” to-quote-again, “the introduction of even 2 small 
percentage of colour in a cloth may bring an addition to the 
piece-rate of all proportion to the extra work involved. 
We have had imstances where a small percentage of colour has 
been qumeocsentily introcimeed in Oper to provide the weaver 
with @ more tempting pi 


The general ‘effect of this system is that normal cloth struc- 
tures are ill-paid by comparison with abnormal structures ; for 
it is the variations. that have’ ‘additions to the Uniform 
List. Structures which do not vary. greatly from the standard 

t Carry a relatively low piece-rate, with 
te sl it the mow pot pa “weavers in the industry 
are those 





imi ae ss to txpensive-firns. Manage- 


ments and workers°understand ‘thar; under the Uniform List, 


“good sorts” pay the weaver well and “bad sorts” require 


from him more effort for less pay... One of the. functions of 


good management is to mix the good and bad sorts in distribut- 
ing work to the weavers, so that no man suffers injustice. But 
this may by no means fit the best interests of the trade or of 
the trade’s customers, There has been comment on the dis- 
position. of producers to produce fancy cloths in. preference to 
plain cloths, though the fancy cloths may prove the harder to 
sell. At present there are conspicuous deficiencies in production 
of cloths required ‘by ‘certain industries: se ceeaiersteta 
cloths for the rubber industry (a large consumer 

and cloths for footwear.are examples. Shortages and difficulties 
are created for industries which rene tne bie thei export 
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payment, But.the consumer. of, cotton. goods,.and the average 
pworker in the:.weaving industry, wouldbebetter served too: 
That it should determine the weaver’s earnings With little regard 
to the skill or! effort required of her / Obviously unjust, but 
the List has another and pp mac hy atte pas It pres 
cribes a fixed price for a cloth without 
regard to many of ths tatdore Wh hich sehr Het ane ie long it will 
“take to Weave’ that levigth of< ‘Whatever steps the eer 
ny take to ‘enable his weavers ito:increase their rate of output, 
g., by; the use of a better-quality yarn, or by a longer length 
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‘the same. The result 
srNte hat “othe WEE Wijed det" aP Wile ck mood re- 


womains the:same;: however eficient or. ineficent tieay' Bettie 


- methods of production.im the shed... 
To find an alternative to the list; the Cotton Manhteeshitths 
Commission took: two: schemes--one prepared by the Shirley 
Anstitute, the other prepared for the rayon manufacturers by a 
firm of industrial consultants; and later modified to fit. cotton 
weaving as well—and combined’ what appeared to be ‘the 
soundest elements in each. Both schemes proceeded from an 
_analysis..of -the. weaver’s..work into three heads—weft. work 
(which can be computed in terms of shuttle changes), warp work 
(which canbe computed in terms: of -warp‘ breaks) and “ rest, 
supervision, and‘ ancillary duties.” The Commission finally 
adopted a sttaight pi¢ce-rate based on two elements : one to, vary 
only in accordance with the weaver’s efficiency, and to represent 
payment for “ supervision, relaxation and other duties not asso- 
ciated with warp and weft work” ; the other directly related to 
the number of shuttle changes and warp breaks. The new piece- 
rate, if it.is adopted, will thus. vary with managerial efficiency ; 
if a management finds ways of reducing breakages and. shuttle 
| changes, its labour-costs per -yard of cloth, will be automatically 
. reduced, Pea malo enn ae Aon eel 8 eee, 
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workable, and. intelligible: system, which: willi give enterprise, 
Sen’ he chardowork its:duée*reward.”'~ It now: remains ‘to 
mas ee eee by employers 
I Peck tribetadiegs: iad ‘pow turnedsto 10.the, automatic. section 
of the weaving, industry, which: presents: different problems. 
‘Action>or inaction ofthe’ interim report isleft with the trade. 
‘As aogeneral comment’on ‘the prospects andistate of mind ‘of the 
cotton. industry, however, two assumptions. of the interim 
report are worth repeating:. neither. increased manpower nor 
automatic looms can be iexpected:to solve the problema: Those 
assumptions maybe disconcerting to 2 public which‘has become 
attuned to Ministerial optimism about manpower targets. and 
re-equipment.. They reflectuthe feeling which is becoming 
general, not among pessimists or defeatists, but among realists 
in the: cotton: industry as a-whole : that, in-broadterms; hope 
for the next few years-does not'lie in large schemes of expansion 
‘or costly programmes of re-equipment, but in the éfficient use 
of the resources. which are ready to hand. .“‘ We.believe,” states 
the. Moelwyn Hughes report, “ that the existing: manpower in 
weaving can rapidly produce; «without any addition to its 
numbers, another’20 per cent and more.” ’ Examples given in 
the report suggest indeed that the improvement can be much 
greater. But the assertion is conditional: the condition is. that 
the new wages system should be adopted, and. redeployment 
applied, by workers and manufacturers “and ‘that the’ policy 
is actively pursued immediately over the field we recommend.” 
The. simple and obyious remedy. thus beeomes. an. aspiration, 
only to be reached across, ground »bristling with obstacles. 
Nothing can be‘ harder than to persyade ordinary people to accept 
logical changes in the basis of their livelihood. But it has been 
shown to be necessary. 


“Business Notes ~ 


A Firmer Appearance 


When the market closed at the end of last week, it was in 
the deepest throes of doubt about the threatened . cuts) in the 
European Recovery Programme. Equities, which had been re- 
bsistant enough®> to signs of disififlatisi- dt home—so long, at 
least, as Argentine railway money. was flowing in to their sup- 
.port—suddenly: saw the red fight. Atone bound, calculations were 
being revised) ‘inthe mood: of ‘the “ Economic Survey” -Tast 
February, before American’ aid was approved by Congress, ' “And 

in thin sensitive: markets,’ orditiary shaf prices, as measured by 
nthe Financial Times ' index, fell from * their recent intermediate 
“high ” of 121.4, recorded.on May ares to 115.3 last Monday—the 
lowest point since the middle of 
Recovery this week has carried ‘the index’ to ‘thé slightly firmer 
level of 116.6. Redsons for the recovery ‘até not difficult to find. 
«Some of the recent selling, particularly ‘of ‘retail trade and tobacco 
‘shares, was! evidently overdone, and: it proved slightly costly to 
cover—another demonstration of the dis et effect on 
“prices caused by a relatively unimportant change in the direction of 
ings. | Second thoughts on American aid; coupled with Tivelier 
‘expectations 'that’'the cuts inflicted by ° ithe ‘Taber amendments 
would be largely restored, have lifted the threat of reduced sup- 
plies of industrial raw materials which was overhanging the market 
a week ago. So, it is held, industries enjoying a sellers’ market are 
in no danger. As for those industries which ate less happily placed, 
“the market is beginning ‘to make much of the Purchase Tax con- 
‘cessions which the Chancellor of the. wer has promised, 
“though it will take more: than cuts in pu 
some consumer goods industries—whose products were already 
overcrowding the shelves of retail stores before the new Chan- 
cellor’s monetary policy was introduced—to full’ output “and 
bumper earnings. Apart from: the wider aspects of policy on 
the purchase tax, concessions are bound to make. some. difference 
to the earniags prospects for particular shares. But if investors 
take these concessions as a bull point for equities generally, it 
“ean only: be because they infer thatthe Chancellor’s policy of 
efinancial austetity, counter-inflation, and maximum encourage- 


iment ‘esi exports, is che course of modification. ' Perhaps there 
shave. been’ enough small links in ‘the chain- of evidence not to 
laugh such an assuntption out of court. But it eanhardly yet Be 
accepted as plausible. 

A slight trimming of sails, forxwhatever reason, cannot be taken 
as indication of a coming change of direction. And if some of 
the Chancellor’s recent utterances have beem, more mollifying than 
austere, it is proper to record that he hhas this week shown a 
readiness to reconsider, ‘before’ next’ year’s Budget, the incidence 
of thé ‘profits tax and also the tax on’ bontis share issues. “ The 
‘former has’ played little ‘part in~ this week's’ share movements, 
because the uncertain question of voluntary dividend limitation 
is uppermost in ee investor's mind, But the possibility of some 
amendment to thé’ bonus issties tax has ‘assisted the 
‘Yet all’ these factors’ in’ this ‘week’s improvement are small in 
“félation to the broader economic problems which industry’ faces 
during the next twelve months. “A policy which based itself on 

nostalgic hopes that the policy of disinflation will be abandoned 
Before it has really got going would be far from sensible. Perhaps, 
On those calculations; the further advance in the Funds—with 
‘Electricity Stock within ve of ‘par—is more logical than the 
‘\pecovery in equities. 
* . * 


/Purchase Tax Concessions and Policy. , 

One tong sessiort in Committee, until the early hours of Wed- 
“Nnesday morning, was needed to discuss 1§9 amendments to the 
“Finance Bill for reductions in purchase tax. “They covered, as 
Seinen he ee ete ee 
tet ohare am en a. em no purchase tax would 
remain, But the Chancellor showed. himself anxious to make 
reductions—within a range of possibilities which he did not define, 
though he claimed that it *small—‘ on’ those items which 

‘need them tiost.”' “Afid the Committee theif settled 
oeenncals Otuntai-hbures té-tieei aaaeeliteied iactiaalon, beginning 
«with the-case for-reduction of purchase tax on rabbit-and mole 
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skins ; tia _quicidy most che. stuntet- thet: slestalatesnine: Stan 












prevented=®: concession “ by reference to the type of at 
which the skin is. produced,” though a case »was_ con 
reducing the purchase tax on utility fur. coats--w 
demonstration of Mr Piratin, are largely mz 
So the debate: preceded—on* iforms, scout r lac 
(another difficulty ‘here, ean give theratirclief. woul involv 
invidious discrimination against other ,apticles tof dashe: 
like sewing, peedles or thimbles), builean, it 
which the Chanceflér felt that a stro ng Cas 
water-heaters using gas (though not elec sa t 
clocks (even if they use electricity), ‘wit 
and parts (on which thesChancellor 


i reduction 
of the tax .to'334.pér cent) and the Uifferential Senki walking 


sticks and rte Rs 3 ; 

The cost of the concessions wi Chancellor eventually 
decides to make—he has so far Coesiierertags of the 
various proposals—will not, presumably, Be very large. But this 
large-scale battle over every detailed article and rate of tax is a 
symptom of the. growing: feeling .that.purchase tax, which was 
originally..created as a deterrent to consumption, should nor be 
allowed to generate positive under-consimption by reducing 
demand. and causing unemployment of machinery’ and labour. 
That, however, is too simpk a view of ‘the tax. “Nor docs it 
follow that because over-production in some goods is taking place 
the fault lies in a reduction of demand caused by the purchase 
tax and nothing else—a point which the Chancellor rightly made 
in discussing the proposed reduction of tax on radio and tele- 
vision sets. 

This week’s demonstration must, nevertheless, ‘be accepted as 
a blow to those who would like to use the tax as an instrument 
of planning—on which the most conspicuous failure is to be found 
in the giddy changes in the tax on water-heaters during the past 
eighteen months. Nor is the use of purchase tax politically 
acceptable as a means of contracting an industry which is too 
large to meet normal home and export demands. ‘Here the’wireless 
industry is a case in point; immediately the threat of unemploy- 
ment could be fastened, even plausibly, on the purchase tax, the 
Chancellor was ready to bow to criticism. “This is a sobering 
conclusion, for the sellers’ market is only at the beginning of the 
end. A choice will have to be made, without much delay, between 
two quite separate policies. The first would be greatly to modify 
and simplify the tax, at a much lower and largely uniform rate ; 
the second would be to reassert the need for continued discourage- 
ment of consumer demand for less essential goods coupled with 
encouragement to switch p to more essential uses. The 
former must indeed be the eventual method of dealing with a 
regressive and. discriminatory tax; but the latter would show 
greater recognition of the need of the times. 


ors 





* * x 


South Africa’s Reserves— 


It is still too soon to gauge the effect of South Africa’s 
upon British and other overseas holders of f 

in the Union, but already the reserve position of the South African 
Reserve Bank seems to be reflecting the anxieties of investors. 
The latest bank return, dated June 4th, covers the. first week 
since the election, and cabled summaries indicate that in that 
period the rise in the Bank’s holdings of. foreign exchange— 
consisting almost exclusively of sterling—was, checked, In the 
first half of Jast year,.the sterling holding was no more than 
£10 million; and during last summer was running at: 

£20 million ; but thereafter it began. to, rise steeply, despite 
Union’s heavy ¢ required to meet the large deficit on 
its current ot payments (discussed in these columns last 
week). By end-January it had reached £52 million, and an 
accelerated rise during May carried it to nearly £81} million, of 
which £4,000,000 was added in’ the week preceding the election. 

This expansion has coincided -with heavy—and, latterly, con- 

tinuous—strain upon the gold reserve. After the revaluation of 
the gold. holding in the summer of 1946, the total stood at 
£257 million, and the ratio of gold to the Bank’s. liabilities 20 


the public was 87 _per..cent, ...By, Bebruary last, after: the {80 
million, grapeiss to. Bevain, pases sOe semen’ the-aold.Jonm: agree- 
ment, the holding was only. {111 million, and, now that the 


Union is no, et drawing upon. the 
its gold Hecare bas to provide for its d t deficit. ‘This This dollar 
financing is producing a steady sonoma reserves which, at 
the time. of the negotiation »of:the loam to Britain, still looked 
adequate, ara Pace ne i elias 
roughly .£6,000,000 has been.lost in the past.fortnight. Sinee 
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end-April the -ceserve ratio -has fallen 


-from--40-4° per--cent-to- 
35:7 per cent. : At the recent rate of deterioration: it would 
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of payments as a 
securities have been 
Union authorities are Cone 


though without .confir : 
deposits in the Union would be confrotiteé att a 
requiring them Ghee to witdeaw Shela we if 
within 30 dayss Such rumours have anuriple el 
sound. Within the limits set by the freedom of..the Joga security 
market, money “-invested” would be just as f 
as the overseas funds which are elrcagy aoe bye ; one 
means of preventing withdrawal 
exchange bloeking which could ‘tig be d 
ingly so as toaffect only the funds * * dit Wesporise to 
the ultimatum... But an ultimatum | ofthis: kind.would not, in 
any case, ¢ase,the Unien’s problem... id sruncsew, th 
reserves of Sterling, but this reduction ‘ ven raise the 
reserve fatio unless the authorities allowed it to-] “a quite 
sharp: Gumetion: OF Wie: sanertial- tanking Rees, wat geet e 
repercussions upon domestic industry. 

For the time being, seportg-tuch 2s: bauldihé sebeerd with 

dench on 
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legal action’ to reduce or waive the minimum reserve ‘ratio might 
aggravate. TS shock 20. confidence ; 
but if s a? most of the present gold 
reserve would mot be available for the iminedinte purpoe of 

dollar financing. It is small wonder that already there is discus- 
sion about the possibility of seeking dollar loans. But neither 
the International, Bank nor the hard-headed bankers of Wall 
Street are likely“to be anxious to lend unless they see evidence 


that the Union is preparing some homely measures of retrench- 
ment. 


The Engineers’ Claim 


The engineering employers, as was expected, have rejected 
the claim of the Confederation of of Shipbuilding and Engincering 
Unions for a new consolidated national minimum rate of pay in 
the engineering trades. The claim, if conceded, would have 
secured an increase of about 13s. a week in the basic pay of 
anything oP to 2,500,000 workers. It excludes the shipbuilding 
workers, whose .claim is to be answered. separately by the 
employers on June 18th, Even so, it is the most important claim 
for increased pay put forward by any group of unions since the 
White Paper on Personal Incomes. It was not put forward pre- 
cipitately. As the engineers’ representatives have often pointed 
out, it was formulated under instructions, from the. membership 
well before the White Paper appeared. But (unfortunately, from 
the engineers’ point, of. view) it has come to be regarded as a test 
case of whether the White Paper policy of. restricting personal 
incomes is to.be applied seriously im industry or not. ’ The unions 
are aware of the extent to which this strengthens the employers’ 
re eis eee renin in hia shee: ihesenaiese est: placed. 
The Amalgamated Engineering Union has pointed out that, when 
the meeting of trade union executives discussed the White Paper, 
the AEU was in the minority which voted against accnpeane, 
But this does no more than clear the AEU of any charge of 
inconsistency ; in so far as it, affects the_issue of public policy 
at all, it is to the unions’ disadvantage. The rejection faces the 
unions with the necessity of _ their. next move ;_ their 
representatives were. mnestng at soe as this issue * he Ceono- 
mist went to press, 


* * * 
India’s Sterling. ky Tata: 
The London = on India’s and Pakistan’s sterling 


balances which began last week with preparatory talks among 
officials have this week sh:fted to the a asia 7 dis- 
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June is a month for quarterly peeranente: Many 
payments occur regularly and are usually fixed 
in amount—rent, insurance premiums, sub- 
scriptions, transfers. from your own, account 
“to those “of your ‘family or dependants. ‘The 
fs Bank oan save you the trouble of dealing with 
.8uch payments ond the inconvenience which 
follows if they. are overlooked. It will do your 
‘remembering’. for. you....Every.. month the 
Midland Bank makes thousands of such pay- 
“ments, ranging in amount from a few shillings to 
hundreds of poral: the customers’ instructions 
being known as “ standing orders”’. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 












INVESTING in, National. Savings adds brightness to 
your future and strengthens the Nation’s resources, And now 
the transaction is made more simple by a new service offered 
by your Bank. Whether you wamt to make a block purchase 
of National Savings. Certificates, or whether you wish to invest 
a regular monthly sum for as Jong as you like, you have only 
to sign.a Banker’s Order form, The Bank will do the rest — 
without trouble to you, and without charge. In-ten years’ 
time each 10s. Certificate will be worth 13s.—an increase 
equivalent to a taxable yield of £4.16.8%. To the surtax 
payer the Savings Certificate is even more profitable, You can 
now hold 1,000 units of the new, issue, in addition to permit- 
ted existing holdings of Certificates of earlier issues. So call 
on your Bank Manager to-day. 


SAVE — The, Bank Way 


Tanied by the National Savings Committee 


















RONEO LTD 


Dear Sirs, 
We wonder if you would advise us 
on a really up-to-date method of 
keeping our Sales Records. . . .@® 





VISIBLE RECORDS 
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The two sides have — thei _ Certain 


‘proposals. It need hardly be stressed that these have shown very 


cane divergences. The diffefences are“now being uid, 
and during the coming wesk tbe negotiator Tame, | to grips 
with their problem. It is still uncertain will 
lead to a long-term agreement or whether the. negotiate’: owill 
have to be content with makeshift ‘covering the next 
six or twelve months. It is probable that in such matters as the 
release of sterling balances and allocations: of, dollars. from. -~ 
sterling area dollar pool to the two the commitmen 

will have to be restricted to a eet peed It 
would be pointless: at this stage toventer “imotlongterm)commit- 
ments on these issues. 

One of the most important aspects of the present negotiations 
concerns the valuation to be placed son: sales Pot British, peeary 
stores and other installations te the’Governments of India.and 
Pakistan and the capitalisation of pensions to British members of 
the Indian Civil Service ; the British Government is to bear 
the cost of these pensions in return for’a reduction in the ster- 
ling balances of the two dominions. Capital transactions ofthis 
character may range in amount between £350-500 million. These, 
together with that part of the sterling assets which may be 
regarded as immobilised as currency reserve for the two dominions, 
should account for a considerable part. of the accumulated sterling 
balances that form the pzincipal topic of discussion in the current 
negotiations. The Indian and Pakistan delegations may suggest 
that part of these sterling balances be earmarked for the ultimate 
repatriation of British capital invested in the two dominions. 
There will no’ doubt be scope for operations of this kind, but if 
the subject is discussed without political prejudice it will surely 
be found that continued co-operation of British capital and enter- 
prise in the dominions of India and Pakistan will redound to the 
interests of all concerned. 


s x ca 
Imperial Tobacco and the Bonus Issues Tax 


The intimation by the board of Imperial Tobacco that it is 
considering ways and means of raising further funds to cover its 
increased requirements of working capital hardly comes as a 
surprise. As is pointed out in a leading article on page 977 of 
this issue, increases in the book value of stocks in recent years 
have already involved the company in heavy short-term borrowing. 
In 1944-45, £10 million was borrowed on Ten Year Notes to 
finance an approximately equal rise inthe value of stocks which 
had largely resulted from increases in the Tobacco Duty. In 
the following year the company reverted to the normal prewar 
practice of paying for leaf tobacco ar the time of purchase, which 
caused a striking jump from £5§7,512,085 to £78,509,370 in stocks, 
Again, the group resorted to.short-term borrowing ; £10 milli 
was borrowed on acceptance credits and the bank overdraft was 
increased from £14,366,731 to £26,239,900. Assistance was also 
received from a postwar refund of EPT amounting to some 
£4,000,000. In 1946-47 the burden was further raised, follow- 
ing the increase in the Tobacco Duty in April, though it was 
kept within more moderate limits because of.a reduction in the 
physical quantity of leaf held in ‘stock; 

Imperial Tobacco has so far been thwarted in its desire to put 
this enormous amount of temporary finance on a more permanent 
footimg:. There |was first the disagreement with the Capital 
Issues’ Committee over! the iprice of :the; issue of new capital 
mooted two years.ago, which still rankles. But a more a 
factor is the Bonus. Issues Tax which would take a large slice 
a new issue ofthe size now required. On this second poifit a 
gleam of hope for the company; may be visiblé in Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s undertaking-in the House of Commons on Monday that 
he would be reconsidering the question of the Bonus Issues Tax 
before the next Budget. It is something, as an Opposition speaker 
claimedy that. the Chancellor,..unlike» his predecessor, does. not 
talk of bonus issues as if they were damned by original sin; and 
may be prepared to admit that the tax on them might under 
changed circumstances have become .an evil and mot a good 
thing. In the meantime, presumably, the immediate plans: of 
Imperial’ Tobacco to raise more short-term capital are unlikely 
to be affected.~ These are not.-yet definite, but’ a further issue 
of Tem Year Notes amounting to 1 
as a probable step. ¥9DE 


* * xe 
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1944, though last year, which was: mot. rticularly. good, 
output (604 million Ib.) was 27 per cent Sie 1938, Sense 
Cotton acreage is also Tecovering ; this season jit may. be 15.10 
20 per cent larger than in 1947, when oO acres were planted 
compared with 1,000,000 acres in I ‘present crop, how- 
ever, is reported to be one to two a Sense he then dangerous 
part of the season is not yet over. The sion of Marshall 
funds may relieve some of the pressure of sad for Egyptian 
cotton,: but, supplies. are: still expected. te bccine. ‘World cotton 
consumption in 1947-48 has been estimated by the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee at 28 million bales (approximately 
equivalent to 13,430 millon Ib.) against aoworld. uction: of 
nearly 25 million bales Oe Ib.).* Sinee world cotton 
stocks:on August 1, 1948, até likely to be. down tovonly 14} million 
bales (6,950 million Jb., the ene ofan acute cotton shortage 
is unquestionable... Details.of the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee’s estimates are given i inthis week's i issue of the Records 
and Statistics Supplement... . 

This does not: necessarily mean that world; and ‘in particular 
Egyptian, cotton prices will remain»at their present high level. 
Much’ depends.on the course of inflation throughour the world 
and onthe level of industrial activity in the: major cotton con- 
suming countries. In Egypt, however, there is a further problem. 
Current Alexandrian»prices are well above the: Egyptian Govern- 
ment’s guaranteed minimum prices which are the basis on which 
credit facilities are granted to Corton: growers. If these minimum 
prices are not raised, grewérs’may have to market a larger part 
of their crop atethe beginning of the season, Causing a relative 
dearth in later months..-A. similar situation was experienced in 
1947-48. If importers have sufficient funds available for buying 
there need be no. serious disturbance to the market. Britain did 
not avail itself of the opportunity to buy in the’early months of 
the season owing to the transfer of buying operations from Cotton 
Control to the Raw Cotton Commission ; it seems that no large- 
scale purchases of Egyptian cotton were made “until February, 
when prices in Alexandria moved up meen This mistake is 
unlikely to be repeated this year. 


* x * 


The Jute Working Party Report 


The jute spinning and weaving industry. in east Scotland is 
temporarily secured from external competition by the’ persistence 
of wartime controls. The report of the Jute .Working Party, 
which was published on Thursday*, points out that once these 
disappear the industry will have. to face competition even more 
severe than before the war from its larger rival in Calcutta. In 
the first thirty years of this century<the British industry was 
virtually driven out of both the home and export markets in 
standard and coarser products by. Caleutta. It survived on 4 
reduced scale by specialising in non-standard and higher-grade 
clotian:iead lip ash ool tal Spemns? hia 2t the field which Calcutta 
threatens to invade. The Indian mills will .now supply any 
weight and width of cloth, have overcome the technical difficulties 
of producing higher-grade cloths and are willing to produce 4 
surphie.a0 SHU Over thal’ seme s. Calcutta has 
more than enough manufacturing capacity to meet total world 


The British jute industry consists of 44. firms in Scotland 
engaged in the spinning and/or weaving of jute in 66 establish- 
ments ;. most of them are in the quarters of Dundee. 

buildings but one* were b ‘inthe last century ; and 
their heavy ‘stone, many-storeyed ‘construction give little scope 


rs * Board of Trade Working, Party, Reports: Jute. Stationery Office. 
Ss. le 
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¢ in lay-out. About 60 per cent 
Pipe aralocat Unee aos nace 
in this ¢ 


industry (77 per cent of the spindles and 65 
js organised in firms which combine spinni 
most of those (55 per ‘cent’ of the 





oa of the looms) 
spinning weaving ; and 
| ‘Spindles in the industry” and 
44 pet — of the’ looms) carry on’ spinning and*weaving in the 
sare ory. _. * we de “ ; : ‘ she ay fis 

Qutput in 1946 (the latest-year given in the Report) was about 
half the prewar level and the restriction 'was due to a 


of labour. New industries established in’ Dundee under the 
Distribution of Industry Act, 1945, have broken the jute industry’s 
former ‘monopoly of an ‘isolated labour pool. ~The number of 
insured persons inthe industry was 41,000 ‘in’ 1942 (4,000 
unemployed) and» 30;000' ‘in’ 1939' ($000 unemployed) ; in 1946, 
with'unemploymenr negligible, it was only 16,000.°- “i 

In’these circumstances ‘the’ Working Party proposes that the 
industry should be assisted to recapture from Calcutta the» homie 
market in all ‘goods except heavy sacks. It estimates that half 
theexport market ‘will ‘be lost, but that home ion can still 
be‘inereased to three times the 1946 figure—a level the ‘industry 
has not approached since 1900. The Report ‘assumes without 
discussion that the necessary jute will be obtainable: 


* * * 


Is a. Tariff Justified 2. 


«To exclude Indian manufactures the Working Party proposes a 
riff, which is to-be conditional on an undertaking-by the industry 
to reorganise ; that is; 100,000 of its 166,000 spindles: should ‘be 
grouped in units of mot less than 15,000 spindles each, all of 
modern type. (One firm has already 41,000 and another 16,000 
spindles:) The industry, since it is badly housed and cannot be 
tehoused on its present sites, should be given subsidised accom- 
modation under the Development Scheme for Dundee. Financial 
assistance will also be required to the extent of {3,250,000 for 
further equipment and to carry stocks of raw: jute when the 
Control ceases to perform this function. The Report also makes 
a contingent claim for finance for the weaving section if: and 
when a satisfactory automatic loom is invented. By the double- 
shifteworking of the new equipment and a 2o per cent tariff, the 
Working Party believes that the industry could be prosperous. 

Few external observers will quarrel with the serious view the 
Working Party takes of: the future of the industry—though it 
should be mentioned that certain leading members have had 
enough confidence in its future to invest heavily in new equipment 
sie the war. But there is little evidence relevant to the remedies 
proposed, and that little is mor im their favour: The new groups 
#40 concentrate 1§,000 or more spindles in one mill ; but no 
evidence is given to show that this will lead to economies. Only 
ihe. two firms already mentioned possess more than 10,000 
spindles, and no mill of. the size proposed exists. The typical 
mil.has between 2,000 and 5,000 spindles, and some of those 
reputedly most efficient are of this size. 

Again, it is recommended that the “ groups” should combine 
spinning and weaving; but the evidence on profits for the years 
1934-38 shows the trading profit, after deducting depreciation 
atthe basic Inland Revenue rates, to be 7.1 per cent for spinners, 
4§ per cent for weavers and 2.4 per cent for combined concerns. 
There may be excellent reasons for these proposals, but none is 
ven: can they perhaps be based on crude comparisons, ignoring 
different. conditions, between: Dundee and Calcutta? Clearly a 
considerable increase in productivity is necessary if an industry 
which had a net output per employed person of only £117 per 
anum prewar has now to compete for labour, 

the claim for a tariff of 20 per cent is based on .a comparison 
with India’s costs which appears no better than guesswork. The 

t Party could get no information from the Indian mills ; 
it computed wage costs from wage rates, and used British 

tes for other costs. © per cent, it suggests, is a minimum 

ure, But is it not the maximum figure that iterests consumers? 
us Might easily be 40 Or 60 per cent. What is the justification 
Proposal to use'a to recapture the home trade in 
Stapdard cloths ? None is given in the report, beyond the unsup- 
Ofted statement that a substantial background of standard hessian 





t is necessary for the economical production of special weights 
Widths. Could it be explained how mass uction ° of 
lines can assist smaller-scale production of specialities ? 


h of the report is merely an elaboration ‘of the case fora 
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Making,TDRs More,Flexible 0 ig 


iF? gis TTS io 5 

The Trea deserves ‘congratulation for its second thoughts 
on the ‘technical arrangements: for “issuing Treasury deposit 
receipts. ‘Three months \ago,:‘when. asked whether: he :would 
consider certain ‘improvementsin. the Treasury bill and deposit 
receipt ‘systems, the Chancellor rebuffed the ‘suggestions: on: the 
grounds ‘that existing arrangements had worked satisfactorily. for 
a number of years and that the -banks:and money marketidid not 
desire any change. That was not, in fact, the predominant opinion 
in the circles most closely concerned:z::the feeling -was that a 
“ satisfactory” system could: be made to work even better. The 
Chancellor has now decided: that, as! from next Monday, TDRs 
“shall be issued with a currency of five and seven: months in 


addition to the existing currency of six. months.” Six months: 


has been*the only life of ‘TDRs ever since their introduction in 
the ‘summer of 1940. In future; when making their calls upon 


the banks for money against new issues of TDRs, the authorities, 


will decide which currency—five, six or seven months—is most 
appropriate for the particular week’s issue. There is no intention, 
however, of giving the banks any option in the matter; and it is 
expected that, in general, the whole of each week’s issue will 
have the ‘same life. ““ Until further notice” the interest ‘rate of 
% per cent per annum which applies to six months” receipts will 
apply also to those of five and seven months. 

The sole object of this change is to give added flexibility to 
the authoriti¢s’ arrangements for keeping the short money market 
on an even keel. It should, in fact; remove an irritating source 


of dislocation. Since the weekly ‘tender’ issue of Treasury ‘bills 


has come to be a highly stable element in the floating debt— 
changes in the amount allotted are infrequent and small—the full 
force of the ebb and. flow of the Treasury’s cash requirements 
falls upon the TDR issue. Necessarily, the Treasury borrows on 
TDRs only when it needs money; and,, desirably, the TDRs 
should mature at a time when the Treasury has a surplus (and 


when, correspondingly, the money market and banks are short 


of cash). But the seasonal cycle of Treasury deficits and surpluses 


does not conform to a six-monthly pattern. During the period 
of heavy tax-gatherings last January and February, maturing 
TDRs were paid off and no new issues were made*for five 


consecutive weeks ; hence there will be similar gaps in J and 
August which, if the six-monthly system remained, would reappear 
in the main tax season early in 1949. In such conditions, given 
the desirability of avoiding any large reduction .in the tender 
issue of bills, the only means of relieving the resultant pressures 


in the money market was for the authorities to make ad hoc 
Under the new system, the TDR 
maturities should be spaced out so as to align with the phases 
of Treasury surplus, thereby reducing the need for ad hoc action 


purchases of ‘existing bills. 


while avoiding the tendency for spasms of difficulty to recur 
automatically at six-monthly intervals. 
The new device looks preferable to the alternative improve- 


ment, which had been suggested by money market circles, of 


issuing nine-month TDRs in the April-June quarter (normally a 
lean period for the Excheqyer), as a means of ensuring maturities 
in the fat January-March quarter. ‘This evidence Of official 
receptiveness to constructive suggestions from outside is very 


welcome. But, in view of the thought which has evidently been 
given to this matter, it is a little surprising that the authorities 
are still not agreed upon the further improvement of this charactet 


which is’ needed—namely, to issue Treasury bills with lives 


expressed in an even number of weeks instead of months, and 
thus to avoid the dislocations caused by the oddities of the 
calendar. Under the present system, there are many days in 
the year on which no Treasury bills mature ; yet the smooth 
functioning of the credit machine depends upon an even flow 
of such maturities. For the present, it seems, the authorities are 
cerning themselves with these sources of friction from 
day to day. Had they done so, they would surely have made the 
the occasion for expressing the life even of TDRs in 
weeks instead of months. “As it is, even under the new system. 
TDRs will continue to produce short-term dislocatioris analogous - 


not con 
TDR change 
to those produced by bills. 


* * x 


Coal Exports and Production ~~ 


- ‘Phe Minister of Fuel and Power, who discussed the’ coal posi- 
tion’ on Thursday, was reassufing neither in his account of pro- 
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tendencies both in production : ption. 
cues is not so good as it was.” Taking the five weeks since 
y «st, he said that the 4 required 19.2 million tons from 
i ing that period bor ta fae oly 18.6 million tons 
were. produced ; this was more than 100,000 tons a Week short. 
Before Easter ined output was averaging nearly 300,000 
tons a week more than in the corresponding weeks of 1947. But 
after Easter the excess fell to 50,000 tons. If last week’s improve- 
ment meant that the upward movement .in coal production was 
being resumed, then the target could still be reached—but “ only 
by a great effort by all concerned.” 

In the normal. way the present is an unpropitious time of year 
to look for the beginning of a “steady upward movement” in 
coal output ; the summer holidays are too near. Mr Gaitskel!’s 
statement can therefore only be disquieting. He went on to say 
that stocks, which should have risen by 625,000 tons in the past 
four weeks, had im fact risen by only 170,000 tons. Not only 
lower output, but higher consumption, were to blame for this. 
And the consequence ? It would seem most reasonable to cut 
domestic consumption or to relax the required level of coal stocks 
for the winter ; Mr Gaitskell had admitted that stocks at the end 
of last winter were higher than at any time since 1943. But he 
went on to declare: 

Since we must have sufficient stocks at the end of the summer to 
meet our winter neéds, if output is lower, or inland consumption is 
higher, than it should be, we shall have no alternative but to reduce 
the rate of coal exports. 

Some, but only some, of the devastating effect of this statement 
was removed when Me Gaitskell, answéring a question, indicated 
that domestic consumption as well as exports might have to take 
some of the burden. But do not British responsibilities to Europe 
(to say nothing of the balance of payments) demand that in 1948 
exports should be cut last ? 


* * * 


Silver Currency for China 


The currency situation in China has turned full circle during 
the past fourteen years. In 1934 China was pushed off the silver 
standard as one of the minor incidentals of legislation passed in 
the United States in order to put a few more million dollars in 
the pockets of American silver producers. Since then China has 
grappled with the problem of managing a paper currency. China 
clairfis to have been the inventor of the bank note, but long experi- 
ence has not, in this case, made for proficiency, or at least for 
moderation, and the Chinese national dollar, or fapi, is now 
sinking fast in a welter of inflation. Successive official devalua- 
tions have carried its rate to 1,400,000 to the US dollar and all 
attempts to stabilise and save this currency are. clearly doomed 
to failure. This fact has now been admitted, and the Chinese 
authorities have decided that only by a return to a metallic 
standard can stable conditions be restored. Reports from 
Nanking suggest that a new silver dollar with an exchange rate 
of four to the US. dollar will be. introduced by the end of this 
month. To coin a sufficient. supply of the new currency to, provide 
for the needs of the country and to convert the old paper currency 
into silver would be a prodigious task. .What.is in prospect, there- 
fore, is in fact a dual currency, the fapi making up the bulk 
of the circulation, the silver dollar being gradually introduced and 
the relation between the two. being at first left to. the determination 
ofa free market... enidea i ' 

The success of the experiment depends on the readiness of the 
Chinese authorities to, set their financial house in order and to 
establish some semblance of balance. between their receipts and ex- 
penditure. If the recent. havoc in the public. continues, 
and the inflation of the currency provides the main source of 


revenue for the Government,the silver-that, will be put into circu- 
jation..will go straight into;hoards. _Gresham’s law will operate 
But even if the Chinese Government performs the miracle of stabi- 


_. Treasury has-a free silver reserve of some 160. million ounces, but 


the greater part of this must be earmarked against future domestic 
coinage requirements. There must be immense hoards of silver 


underground in China, but they will not emerge until political by th 
and: financial stability are clearly in sight, All this considered, it 
ebuild the ailver dard >t 


will be far more difficult to in 


than’ it was to destroy it. Since the United States took so pro- 1 


mineént a part in the work of destruction they owe it to China to 
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Malayan, Rubber ‘and thé ‘United States 9 "> 


months and spot prices in London remain firm, being quotedion 
Wednesday lastat 1s. attd..a ib. World production of natural rb. 


tons, compared with 325,000 tons:in the same period of 1947) the 
latest figures correspond to:an annual rate of. 1,335,000 tons agains, 
ee a anon 1,100,000 tons. These:.com- 
parisons of output consumption are encouraging, thougir'it ; 
well to emphasise that they refer only to the first cunmeaaiaen 
the year. Statistics for synthetic rubber production and con- 
sumption show an equally welcome decline, .Up.to April, 
totalled 178,500 tons against 249,500 tons for the first four m 
of 1947, while consumption amounted 10 165,060 tons, against 
250,000 tons last year: ‘ : wo 

Rubber prospects depend on two main factors: the first’ isthe 
scale of consumption in the United’ ‘States; which last *year 
absorbed more than half the world’s total consumption of) fatural 
rubber ; and the second is economic and political stability in 
Malaya, which last year supplied over half of the worid’s»toul 
output. Under recent American islation, the minimum annual 
consumption of general purpose synthetic rubber has beem fixed 
at 225,000 tons. ‘The annual rate for 1948, if figures for the:first 
four months are maintained, would be nearly $00,000 toms; or 
more than twice the required minimum. That American demand 
for synthetic rubber has remained so high without direct enjorce- 
ment is due mainly to its low price. As Sir John Hay has pointed 
out to the shareholders of United Sua Betong Rubber Estates, 
synthetic rubber is supplied to manufacturers at a fixed price of 
18} cents a ib.—equivalent to 11d. a Ib. against the London spot 
price of nearly rs. 2d. a lb. for narural rubber. No objection 
could be raised against this. official price if it is unswbsidised 
and if it covers not only direct costs of production but also 
amortization costs. This question has never been satisfactorily 
answered. Meanwhile, the market for natural rubber is dependent 
on the maintenance of industrial activity in the United States, 
where consumers still think in terms of “20 cent rubber.” . Any 
recession there might have serious political repercussions. in 
Malaya, although a fall in commercial demand for rubber in 
America might conceivably be partially offset by stockpiling 
purchases. 

Political conditions in Malaya are none too happy. Sir John 
referred to recent labour troubles culminating i ! 
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‘Argentina cannot, uch, ines: $ as. whisky . 
a hen a ea cee. rill oe pO dike 
uoless Britain is prepared to send more petrol with which to drive 
them. ‘This last suggestion is an_ interesting indication of the 
extreme disiculry jp Bia AteeRH A now, 
ese 


the exhaustion of its di tves. The fall of its oan to 
continues, and hopes ‘that off-shore purchases financed or 


» Mafshall dollars might. come to the rescue of this ‘taut. situation 
cs oat f : 

_adiversion of oil imports from dollar .to_sterling.sources, 
“In-dealing with Senor Miranda. it is. always difficult. to judge 
how far these wider issues may be introduced: merely.in order to 
gain victory on a comparatively small point—in this case how far 
the substance of the recent agreement may be menaced in order 
to overcome British unwillingness to.take some of the by-products 
of the Argentine meat industry... "The Andes. agreement provided 
neither for the sale of Argentine meat by-products. nor for the 
problem of remittances on British capital invested in Argentina. 
These two omissions are now being compensated in a typical haggle 
which Senor Miranda has aptly described as “hard bargaining.” 

: *x _* *x 


Royal Dutch-Shell Group Dividends 


_., Until “ Shell” Transport and Trading presents a figure for 
consolidated profits the inner significance-of the net. profit declared 
by the parent company alone must remain a matter of conjecture. 
In the past it has been the practice. for “Shell” to call on the 
profits of the operating subsidiaries only to the approximate 
extent of the amount necessary to meet its own dividends, and 
the remaining earnings of the group have been discreetly retained 
in the accounts of subsidiaries. There has been some departure 
from this practice in 1947. Disclosed net profits have risen from 
£2,587,219 to £3,924,292. Net preference dividends absorb 
£440,000. The previous year’s rate of ordinary dividend is main- 
tained at 7} per cent tax free, but the 5 per cent final dividend 
is payable on an ordinary capital of £38,594,177—it was. increased 
from {28,945,633 by the recent share issue: . Hence the total 
dividend absorbs £2,653,000 net, leaving £831,000 of net profit 
undistributed. 

This result, which follows from the exceedingly favourable 
st conditions enjoyed by oil companies in 1947, bears out 
the optimistic expectations in the prospectus for the new issue 
last December, when the directors expected “at least to main- 
tain” the dividend at the 1946 rate. The disclosure of earnings 
equivalent to some 9 per cent tax free is perhaps an indication 
that a higher dividend could have been paid if voluntary dividend 
limitation had not barred the way. That wou'd have been a 
notable achievement immediately after the increase in capital 
and it might have found some justification in the reduced rate 
of dividend in recent years compared with prewar. As it is, 
shareholders must wait. 

It is right that “Shell” should at this stage conserve every 
penny of its surplus profits, im view of the magnitude of the 
capital projects which it has im train. This week; the other 
member of the diarchy, Royal Dutch Petroleum Company, though 
now freed from the restraint of dividend ‘limitation, has also 
anounced its adherence ‘to last year’s dividend rate of 9 per cent 
on the increased capital: According to the estimates of six months 
ago, the extension plans now being implemented by the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group will absorb £105 million of new capital. Even 

after the successful new issue, it was calculated that “ ShelP” 
Transport and Trading would have to find a further £14 million 
t© complete its contribution of two-fifths of the total. The latest 
Profits figures suggest that the task should be within the compass 

the group’s profit-earning potential, but unless the rising trend 
of costs is checked, the sum ultimately required to finish the 
extensions may indeed exceed last year’s expectations. 
/ *  * * 
Quicker Turn-round of Ships ‘ 


., The working party report on the turn-round of shipping in 
tish ports, which was published on Tuesday, paints a dis- 
_Autbing picture, Last year, §0 per Cent of the ships bringing 
ion ore to the Tees had to wait an average of 3 days for a berth. 
- The squeezing of timber traffic into the short season allowed by 
itp Fait climate is not a new. problem, but increased imports 
fast year found merchants unprepared. Many were unable to 
_gPandle their timber allocations ; barges and wagons were kept in 
‘Ase and held up the discharge from, subsequent ships. There are 

© complaints of slowness in unloading food cargoes. Since 

Q Ministry of Transport has two million tons of dry cargo 
ng under charter Porn AOS owners, the speed of turn- 
has a direct, bearing on the balance of payments. Yet it is 
‘recently that the Ministry of Food has been prevailed on to 











‘make overtime a universal ractice where un ships + 
unloaded, and it has not yet a donb if ene 
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ends"that it's wuld 130. ap a “# ; i 
_, War. damage and arrears of mainitendite fre tesponsible'for 2 
great deal of the delay.’ Half the ns cerns Sind Teasiei, acts in 
Liverpool, 69 pet cent in ‘Southampton and’ Hull (which’ has also 
fost a dock) ‘and one-third in London were desttdyed. " Shortages 
of labour and “materials have retarded” repairs, and” the” Minister 


of Transport’s careful statements at a press Conferérite on’ Tuesday 
scarcely held out promise of the tmgent action Which is Tecom- 
mended in ‘the report.’ Meanwhile some ports até congested 
and others, on the Bristol Channel and the Clyde, for’ instance 
are not working’ to full capacity. “It is easy to demand efficient 
planning of the use of the ports, but Can the importers who queue 
to us¢ the straightened facilities of Hull be blamed if ‘ir "would 
not pay them’‘to import through Cardiff ? No doubt this year’s 
timber import programme (which is smaller) can be better ‘planned 
throughout the season on the lines recommended by the working 


- party; the ‘Timber Controller has also thade’ arrangements for 


stacking timber in the port areas. 00 5 

The working party offers some reserved comments on the dock 
labourers’ readifiess to work, and’ their pursuit of ‘restrictive 
practices—on the latter, it was satisfied that there was substance 
in“ some of the complaints as regards both sides of the industry.” 
Late starts, eariy finishes, and unauthorised morning and after- 
noon breaks come naturally to the docker, to whom the advantages 
and decasualisation are new and untested. The working party 
“feels that there is a need for improving the standard of super- 
vision in the docks.” It is able to point to Manchester, where 
an energetic campaign has rid the port of bad timekeeping. The 
1946 Act has made for rigidity in dock Jabour. Employers and 
men must agree before labour can be transferred or. reasonable 
overtime worked. Meanwhile, seasonal movements of imports 
which originally lead to casual dock work have impelled the 
National Dock Labour Board to institute seasonal registers for 
the employment of extra men at peak periods. Detailed recom- 
mendations relating to each port in the working party’s report 
reveal a complex of problems such as shortage of weighing 
machines, major schemes for new cranes, sorting of fmuit cargoes 
and Customs clearances. Many. organisations and interests are 
concerned with the work of the docks, and the report rightly 
emphasises that each can play a part in reducing the present 
waste of shipping space and foreign exchange which is resulting 
from present delays to shipping in the ports. 

* * 


Fifty Years on the Rand 


The annual statements of the chairman of the Rand mining 
houses so far made this year have added some useful statistical 
material on the South African gold mining industry. Mr Brendan 
Bracken, speaking recently in Johannesburg at the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Union Corporation, showed that from: its inception in 
1898 .until 1923. the. output of the group. was double, and in the 
subsequent twenty-five years was again almost trebled. In 1947 
the group produced 1,609,987 fine ounces, representing some 
1§ per cent of the total. Witwatersrand production.. Over the fifty 
years of operations output has exceeded 34 million fine ounces. 
Gross profit last year increased by £286,765 to £1,372,119. 

The uneven experience of the “shops” in share dealing over 
the past year is demonstrated by the increase of £165,587 in the 
profits made by Central Mining and Investment from this source, 
which accounted for the whole of ‘the total ‘rise in profits from 
£711,947 to £842,487. On the other hand, General Mining and 
Finance profits decreased by £58,944 to £385,345, largely owing 
to the more restricted scope for share ings. In his statement 
to Central Mining shareholders, Sir Clive Baillieu makes some 
interesting comparisons of costs in recent years. He has taken 
_1938 as the most suitable basis for comparison with 1947 since 
the tonnage milled on the Rand “amounted to approximately 
53% million tons in each year. In 1947 the revenue of the industry 
was some £9.3 million more than in 1938 as the price of gold was 
30s. higher. Against this Sir Clive has calculated that total costs 
have risen by around {19.5 million, of which European labour 
has accounted for £8,900,000, coloured wages {2,200,000 and 
stores and other costs £8,400,000. Moreover, the rise in total 
costs between ‘the two years has been mitigated: by the lower 
tonnage of ore developed in 1947 and the lag in the increased cost 
of stores due to accounting’ methods. © This ‘rise in ‘costs has 
received considerable emphasis in the reports of the mining houses 
in recent years, and the policy of the new Government in the 
negotiations with the labour organisations which were interrupted 
by the elections will be of decisive importance for the future of 
the industry. cot sahepis idicttsbiai 
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Anglo-Russian awed is 

VOR of! December 
vie, dates de gemma of Soviet 
orders placed for equipment... not reach half the whole 
value of this equipment, then the Ro eee of the USSR will 
have the right to reconsider its undertaking 10 the making 
available to the United Kingdom of the Inst tons out of 


200,000. 

the 750,000 tons of grain. . .” Little information has filtered 
through about the progress of placing Russian contracts, apart 
from some inspired and unflattering guesses. Last week, however, 
Mr Bottomley, Secretary for Overseas, Trade, presented Parlia- 
ment with a progress report. , Up. to the end of May, Russia had 
shipped 337,500 tons of. grain, and. a further 137,000. tons were 
due for. shipment: in. June. aoe agreement, Russia has 
agreed to deliver before the end of September, 750,000 tons. of 
grain consisting of 450,000 tons of barley, 200,000 tons of maize 
and 100,000. tons of oats, 

Britain in return agreed to deliver 25,000 tons of light rails. of 
which not less than 10,000 tons were to come from new uction, 
Some 12,000 tons of rails have already been shipped stocks 
and negotiations are proceeding to supply the balance from new 
production, As for other equipment required by Russia, Mr 
Bottomley announced that tenders amounting to approximately 
90 per cent of the total su et contemplated. undér the Agree- 
ment have been submitted by British manufacturers to the Soviet 
Trade Delegation, tho contracts have been signed so far for 
less than £1,000,000. total value of the scheduled equipment 
has never been disclosed, but the total value of trade is probably 
of the order [20-25 million each way. Russia has also made large 
purchases of wool, rubber, cocoa beans and coffee ; no information 
on the amounts bought has been given, but further contracts are 
in course of negotiation. 

Mr Bottomlcy refrained from expressing an opinion whether, 
in this situation, the waiver clause might be applied. The Agree- 
ment States that “the value of contracts actually concluded and 
prepared foi concluding .... would be taken into a, count.” It is 
unlikely that tenders submitted could be considered as “ contracts 
prepared for concluding,” even though the delay in accepting them 
is Moscow’s responsibility, rather than Britain’s. Mr Wilson has 
been in touch with the Soviet Ambassador about the resumption 
of the trade talks, but as yet no date has been fixed. Under the 
Agreement, representatives of the two Governments were to mect 
not later than May to review the progress of trade between the 
two countries and to expand the scope of the Agreement. Perhaps 
the President of the Board of Trade has yet to complete his train- 
ing for a renewed bout with Russian conviviality. 


* * x 


West African Groundnuts 


Publicity for the East African groundnuts scheme has over- 
shadowed the importance of West Africa as a source of ground- 
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s recom- 
fhetiss fat Ae ates ahoald'Be deve cca 
acres, of which 2,750,000 acres should’ be under’ Py 
areas aré on the Gold Coast, two in Northera ia and one in 
Gambia. These districts are well suited ~ hoo te 


cultivation and the Mission’ recommends ‘that’ ‘they “a 
developed in entirely new forms of communities. 
should ‘be based on “tractor units” of 600 acre’ ‘blocks, ’ 
would ‘become the basis ‘for small hamlet communities. In each 
unit, 200 acres would be’ nips eibae 
guinea corn or millet and’ 200 acres ‘to’ grass ‘ley, the whole 
worked on a six-course rotation” “In the’ initial “stages oe 
would be em as paid'labour bur eventualy, the report 
gests, they should be settled aa eter peasant ‘comm 
cultivating the land co-operativ 

The Mission estimate that ite 4 total capital cost will be heat 
£25 million, which is farranbexcessoofothe financial resources of 
the West African Governments, If the scheme is to materialise, 
it must therefore be carried® out with the strong Support of the 
Colonial Development fue wey Annual production of ‘not 
less than 225,000 tons (shelled weight) is believed to be possible 
at a cost per ton ranging from £16 78, t0 “£21 12s. fob West 
African ports. “These estimates include interest charges. and the 
amortisation of capital, but the West African Governments think 
that the actual cost will in fact be much higher. 

Such a scheme would undoubtedly bring great benefits to the 
West African people. But many difficult problems ‘remain—the 
provision of mechanised equipment, adequate transport facilities 
and the resettlement of ‘native populations. “Last week, the 
Colonial Secretary admitted ‘that in Northern Nigeria 303,000 
tons of groundnuts had accumulated out of a total crop of 313,000 
tons, while on May 2oth stocks still amounted to nearly 280,000 
tons. Nigeria’s railway facilities are quite unable to handle the 
present bumper harvests, and a radical improvement will be 
needed before the new scheme is started. 

For these reasons, the Colonial Development Corporation is 
unlikely to accept the recommendations light-heartedly, despite 
the world shortage of oilseeds. The East African project has run 
into many unforeseen difficulties and its cost has far outstrip 
original intentions. Even now it apparently needs the cons 
personal supervision of Ministers. With that experience fresh in 
mind, a scheme for West Africa must first be worked out in detail, 
and co-ordinated with Britain’s industrial programme. It will—if 
it is finally approved—be competing for scarce steel and 
machinery, and this time no dollars will be available for it as 
they were for East Africa. 


* Report of Mission on West Africar. Oilseeds.. HMSO. ls. 6d. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A tuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 
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“THE HAWKER. SIDDELEY 
= AIRCRAFT COMPANY, * 





“PROGRESS IN’ RESEARGH AND 
see) DEVELOPMENT > © 


“The twelfth annual meeting of Hawker 
Siddeley Aircraft Company, ‘Limited, was 
peld, on the 9th instant; in London. Mr T. 
QvM. Sopwith, C.B.E.,-F.R.Ae.S. (chairman) 
inthe course of his speech saidy: I am 
to be able to report another year of successful: 
operation by your group. It reveals steady 
spogress in our pc of intensive research 
id development in aircraft and engines and 
continued expansion of the foundations and 
scope of your business, both at home ‘and 
abroad. The development of the “nor-air- 
a@aft side has been particularly marked. 
“The Gloster “ Meteor,” the fastest fighter 
in squadron service in the world, is being 
supplied to the R.A.P. as their standard 
interceptor. ‘The Hawker “Sei Fury” has 
been adopted by the Royal Navy and has 
aso been selected by ‘the Royal Canadian 
Navy, the Royal Australian Navy ‘and’ the 
first Canadian Squadron is already ‘in service. 
lv''the heavy “bomber field the Avro 
“Lincoln,” successor’ to the world famous 
“Lancaster,” is being produced by Sir W. 
G, Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft Limited, 


both for the R.A-F. and abroad. A. V. Roe | 


& Company, Limited are also completing 
another four-engined military aircraft, shortly 
10 have its initial flight tests. 


COMMERCIAL ATRCRAFT 


In the commercial field we have the Avro 
“Tudor ” series covering a range from 30-to- 
70-seaters. We are building under Govern- 
ment contract 50 “ Tudor 11” aircraft, 32 of 
which have already been allotted to cwo 


British Corporations: Four “Tudor IV’s” 
have already been delivered and 16 are 


prepared; «« eo a LSS eee 

On: their gas turbine side, the “ Mathba ” 
has successfully completed ‘its full, military 
and civil type_ test. 
the “Python,” is now 
type tests. A. V, Roe, Canada, Limited,.an 


axial flow jet engine the :“:Chineok,’. has 


been designed and built, -and_ is. running 
satisfactorily—a remarkable achievement for 
about ‘two: years’ work, | 


PREFABRICATED HOUSES 


_A. W. Hawksley, Limited, has helped can- 
siderably in widening our. interests and up 
to date has made over 12,000 factory-built 
prefabricated’ houses? Our new. designs for 
overseas are attracting considerable attention. 

“The motor car section of our. business 
carried on by Armstrong Siddeley Motors, 
Limited, is working to capacity within the 
limits of. material; allocation.” The cars’ are 
quality types which for almost ‘half a ‘céntury 
have upheld the. tradition of British engineer- 
ing standards all over the world..,We have 
no intention of lowering these standards. 

Dividends totalling 324 per cent., (less. tax) 
for the year, have already been paid leaving 
£409,893 to be carried forward. An interest 
is being acquired, in conjunction with Ley- 
land Motors, Limited, in a new Canadian 
company for the assembly. and manufacture 
of motor commercial yehicles: Your group 
is engaged on export contracts to a value 
exceeding £14 million, thereby earning sub- 
stantial sums of foreign currency, 

In addition to Hawker Siddeley Aircraft 
Company, Limited and Armstrong Siddeley 
Development, Company, Limited: the group 
comprises 20 wholly-owned and 3 partly- 
owned subsidiary companies, and 11 associa- 
mt I look forward to the future 
wi : ; 

The report was adopted and the resolution 
to change the company’s name to Hawker 
Siddeley Group, Limited was approved. 


A larger gas turbine, _ 


aia 
TRADING COMPANY, LIMITED 
DIFFICULT. CONDITIONS 


‘The ‘sixty-seventh ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 9th jnstant, 


in Gon... 
, C. FP Birney, D.S.O. (the. chairman) 
said nak ten gross pares profit was nearly 
D less. than t evious year’s figure, 
cit fevelibe ‘was detived mainly from the 
sale of coal and timber products, and ‘the fall 
was almost ¢ntirely’ on ‘the coal side. In 
common with all other industries, costs had 
increased not only on wages, both European 
and. Indian, but. also on _ all \purchased 
Pee ney s the. Government 
of in } SOQ far Ceclined {0 permit an 
increase in the sellmg price of their feo 
The final result ‘disclosed’ a ‘balancé “of 
£31,991, t0 which must be added £26:365~ 
carried over from the-previous years 

The selling price of their :coal was fixed 
by the Government of India in 1944, and in 
spite of greatly increased costs of every kind, 
they could mot make any increase in their 
selling price. They were much concerned ab 
the position and were pursuing the matter 
energetically with the Government of India. 
On the timber side, the steady demand for 
their tea: chests ‘continued, ° : 

At the present time they were’ passing: 
through’ a difficult period when ‘considerable 
capital expenditure was essential andthe 
controlled selling price of their coal ‘left no 
margin of profit. The directors regretted 
they Could not recommend any dividend on 
the B Stock and ‘they had also decided to 
pass the dividend on the A Stock which 
would ordinarily have been paid on July Ist 
next: 

He was not yet able to. report any ‘satis- 
factory issue of their approach to the Govern- 
ment of Assam for new forest leases, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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British National Income 1870—1946 


_ The current issue of the Economic fournal contains an im- 

t set of estimatesgof the national income of the United 
Kingdom from 1870 to 1946 by Mr A. R. Prest of the Department 
of.Applied Economics at Cambridge. Mr Prest does not claim 
for his figures that they are ‘more than first approximations, subject 
to a considerable margin of error. But he has nevertheless 
tendered a very great service in providing a continuous series of 
figures for such a long period. The estimates are charted in the 


NATIONAL INCOME OF U.K.) WW. ar sgoo prices 
* 


——ue AY CURRENT PRICES 


accompanying diagram, both in terms of current money and also 
a of pounds-of the purchasing power of 1900. The figures 
{otal national income include the whole of Ireland up to 1919, 
but-only the six counties of Northern:Ireland thereafter. The 
Sve h mcm ag yng epee ator me 
tinuity. ‘Mr Prest has drawn heavily on previous estimates, 

Ott Professor s estimates of wages for the earlier period 
On the tional income enna of Prose Brown, Mr 
and the official White. Papers. for. the later pesiod... For the 








purpose of deflating current-money figures to a constant-price 
basis, an index of the cost of living has been used throughout. 

Those who are interested in the rate of economic progress will 
turn most eagerly to the estimates of “income per head at 1900 
prices.” Over the whole period from 1870 to 1938, the increase 
was from £24.63 to £57.37 per head: per annum. This is an 
average rate of increase of almost exactly 1} per cent per annum 
compound, Possibly this understates the real rise, for it is prob- 
able that, over a period as long as 68 years, the prices of things- 
in-general rose very much less than those of the basic necessaries 
included in an index of the cost of living. If this argument is 
acceptable, then it wouid seem permissible to go on using the 
figure of 1} per cent compound ‘as ‘the average annual rate of 
economic progress under free capitalism: Incidentally, Mr Prest’s 
figures show a slightly more rapid rate of progress in the 38 years 
after 1900 than in the 30 years before that date. 


Shorter Note 


During 1947 the Zinc Corporation sold between 55 and 6o per 
cent of its total output of lead to the British Government, repre-" 
senting about 80 per cent of its total overeas sales. The price paid 
by the British Government was not disclosed; but Mr. John R. 
Govett, the Chairman, mentioned in his statement that while the 
1947 prices were higher than the previous year they were less than 
those ruling in the other export markets. The-average export 
price was £71 7s. 9d. a ton so that the British price must have 
been somewhat below this figure...On the other hand the Ministry 
of Supply’s selling price for lead is £90 a ton. ‘The Zinc Corpora- 
tion has still to sell lead in Australia at a “ceiling price” of 
£17 12s. a'ton, which according to Mr Govett'is much less than 
half the current cost of production and now less than 20 per cent 
of the export price. The low Australian price for lead has caused 
a great increase in domestic consumption, although. the rest of the 
world is suffering from a shortage of this metal. The Common- 
wealth Government has also made an appeal for an increase in 
sales of lead to dollar countries and a spbstantial quantity is ¢x- 


to be shi he United States : ‘1948. This 
Bsr je hans $ ane Med ini ites: during “1948 


ct exports will. mean.a- in supplies to other 
overseas markets, though Britain will not be affected. me veh 
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THE BURMAH’ OFF COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISEACTOBY RESULTS—INGREASED PROFIT 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


CONDITIONS IN INDIA AND BURMA 


SIR KENNETH B. HARPER’S STATEMENT 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting 
of the members of The Burmah Oil Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on Friday, the 4th 
instant, in the Merchants’ Hall, 30, George 
Square, Glasgow. 


Sir Kenneth B. Harper, chairman and 
managing director, presided. 

The following statement by the chairman 
was circulated with the directors’ report 
and accounts :— 


THE BOARD 


In accordance with the announcement 
made by him in his chairman’s statement 
last year, Mr Robert I. Watson retired from 
the leadership <. your group of companics 
and from ail other business interests 
on December sat last, but to the great 
regret of us all he was spared only three 
weeks to enjoy rest from the burdens he 
had laid down. His death came suddenly 
on January 26th. The Burmah Oii Com- 
pany’s interests were Mr Watson’s life’s 
work and no tribute we could pay him 
would be too high. 


I am glad to inform you that Mr Thomas 
Taylor McCreath has accepted your directors’ 
invitation to join the board. Mr McCreath 
has a long experience of the oil industry in 
Burma and India which will be a source of 
strength to us in our deliberations. His 
appointment will come up for confirmation at 
the annual general meeting and I am con- 
fident it. will receive stockholders’ warm 
approval. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


It is a matter for satisfaction to your board 
and one upon which the staff in*the East 
are to be congratulated that in spite of diffi- 
culties which still persist to a considerable 
degree in Burma we are able to present the, 
accounts to you in time to hold the annual 
general mecting in early June as. was our 
prewar practice. 


The group’s profit for the year from trading 
in petroleum products was £1,60e 227, as 
compared with £560,276 im: "The 
volume of sales increased in both Burma and 
India in 1947 and the profit shown also in- 
cludes trading adjustments from previous 
years. In 1946 the profit from Burma trad- 
ing was for nine months only, . The figure of 
profit for 1947 is struck after charging all 
expenditure on prospecting and exploration, 
both im India and Burma. This item was 
£498,287 higher than in 1946. 


Interest and dividends totalling £2,570,601 
are almost the same as for 1946, being £1, 565 
dowm. © The increased dividend received 
from Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, 


in respect. of 1946 is offset by a seduction in 
Distributing Company of Fada, Li eae me 
istridu Com sameore ae 
by tae Se dividend from estmen 
realised to provide the Mnategehetrel ts 
below in ‘my remarks on the balance ‘sheet. 


On, the the- debit. side 
at £1,798,840 is £1 


otal aunchin a of 
ee pie a toes 
to £4,175,754.9 2 


Tar baghte tae ase 


1946. Much of this increase natu follows. 
from the higher profits, but it is to be noted 
that the incidence .of income taxation in 
Burma and India is now greater than in the 
United and we have also to pro- 
vide fox.business profits tax in India and 
profits tax in the United Kingdom. 


The balance of: 
to £2,366,498. 
forward from the previous year, the sum f 
disposal amounts to £2,836,783, out of which 
the board has allocated £250,600 to general 
reserve (bringing this reserve up to 
£4,600,000). If their Scala ts apparel of a 
final dividend of 10 per cent. is approved 
preference and ordinary stock dividends will 
absorb £2,017,064 allocations to pro- 
vident funds will be £193,916. This will 
leave £465,803, which sum the board recom- 
mends should be carried forward. 


rofit for the year amounts 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


The most noticeable item in the balance 
sheet is a drop in our investments of some 
£11,300,000, of which realisations from the 
sale of Government Securities represents 
£10,400,000. The sums realised were used 
to reduce the amounts owing to subsidiary 
companies by £8,350,000 and to increase 
advances, mainly to our Burma subsidiaries, 
by £2,600,000. The Consolidated statement 
shows that the drop of £11,300,000 in our 
investments is accounted for by an increase 
in cash balances of £1,200,000, an increase in 
advances of £900,000, a reduction of creditors 
by £5,300,000, and an increase in stocks of 
stores and materials of £1,400,000. The 
year’s expenditure on rehabilitation of our 
Burma properties was {2,500,000 


CON tat ae CHANGES—BURMA 
. AND INDIA 


Within the past twelve months fundamental 
itical changes have taken place both in 
and India. From August 15, 1947, the 
old British India has beert divided into two 
Dominions, India and Pakistan, each with 
complete self-government within ‘the British 
Commonwealth. Burma has chosen to leave 
the Commonwealth and became an indepen- 
dent self-governing nation on January 4th this 
year. To all three countries we wish peace 
and progress in the evolution of their new 
independence. 


As was natural, all three countries have im- 
mediately become engaged in formulating 
their social and economic policies, and as 
was to be expected these policies have a strang 
national bias. 


Under an interim treaty, signed in Octo- 
ber, 1947, between the Government of the 
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WAR DAMAGE AND DENIAL Guame, BURMA’ 


I, need not remind stockholders. of . the. 
circumstances in which, as a war measure, 
our group’s Burma properties were destroyed 

official instructions in. 1942, . 

the Japanese invasion. In his recently pub. 
lished. report, Hutton states that “a 
that time.ali the information available pointed 
to the. eenant as it was Serveonme to hold: 
Rangoon oilfields, catest s 
that. could be rendered | ts ale, Allied chat 
would be a complete denial of the il and 
refinery resources of Burma.” The destruc. 
tion of these was accordingly. 
ordered and was carried out, inv’ 
volving a heavy loss to our companies. for: 

which compensation is due tous. No settle. 
ment of our claims has yet been made, and 
the have now been compelled. in 

view of limitation statutes to file suits in én: 

ogardaaiain Burma courts. As these cases are: 
now sub judice, I feel I should not say any~: 
thing more meantime except that we regret 
it has been. necessary to. take action which 
may have even an appearance of unfriendli-+ 
ness to the Union Government so soon after 
it has come into office. Such action, which: 
was legally unavoidable, does not alter in the 
slightest our ¢. tO. mainiain the most 
—, ee — with the new Govern- 
ment of e feel that our companies 
have in ao past rendered. good service ‘to 
Be and we hope to be able to continue. 
to so. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN BURMA 


Continuing to rely on our legitimate denial 
claims béing mét and on a square deal 
the Government of the Union, we have pro 
ceeded with reconstruction of our plant and 
facilities in Burma according to plan. This 
reconstruction wory falls into four partsz) ° 

(a) The rebuilding of ‘our installation; 
depots and other facilities for the distribu- 
tion of oil products. 


(b) The. re-starting of crude oil produc+ 
tion at the oilfields. 


(ce) Rehabilitation of the main pipeline to’ 
enable. crude .oi] when produced to be 
pumped to.Rangoon. Sige 

(d) Rebuilding of the refinery. ao 


Work on the first of these was begun as 


soon as we were allowed to go back. to 
Burma after the war, d progress was 
made and by. the end of 1947 our or 
tion was in full swing. Work is in oad 
under the other three heads, but it is the 
ing of the refinery which, erg 
of its intricate mature and because of 
long delays which are today insepar 
from the provision of new plant, will is 
evitably take longest and will determine th 
date, now I fear not before 1951, when oi. 
ae pipeline and. refinery will all be in 
tation. The scale of operation as now 
élenned will be less than “our” p:cwar 
throughput, but the refinery is being rebuilt 
in such a way that its capacity can be xt 
creased if and when additianal oil resources 
are discovered. 


-EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


This brings me to the subject of explora- 
tion. Although we have had no return from 
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Union of Burma: ) 
Seg pea i 


in a both of whic counties 
been very active Testi 

have large programmes a Oh work Pe tate us, 
subject again 10 our. 


security of tenure, with the Governments 
concerned. 
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Yas regards 


UNIFICATION oF INTERESTS © IN tiunith : 
Reconstruction of our properties in Burma 


Company, Limited, and refining of 
the crude oil from them in a refinery jointly 
owned by the latter two companies and 

Company (Refineries), 
Limited.. The formalities for this unification 
of:interests are approaching completion: The 
matketing of the products of the joint refinery 
i ing merged and will.continue as 
formerly, The British Burmah_ Petrol 
Company's share. of the products. being 
marketed for them by The Burmah Oil Com- 
(Burma Trading), Limited, and The 
Burma Petroleum Company maintain- 
ng, their own separate organisation. 


LABOUR SITUATION IN BURMA AND INDIA 


Io Burma the clerical staff abstained from 
wotk for a month and Saati tied labour 
went out on two occasions during the 
These strikes were a part of the settling down 
process in the distur 
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conditions following 
the war, but labour troubles in Burma have 
up to the present had a strongly political 
Y the labour situation 
throughout India and Pakistan was a troubled 
one, there were = ; h 
companies in either country during the nid 
There are signs of a growing. reali 

wages and conditions of employment in os 
= are too good to be lightly thrown 


. 


_ See 


ae, 


"The act of partitioning India was accom- 
panied, as stockholders will remember, by 
attacks. and reprisals by one‘ community on 
another with very severe loss of lives. It has 
been a matter for. relief and satisfaction that 


through safely. In Burma certain areas have 
remained disturbed ever since the country 
was recovered from the Ja 
whole good progress has 
restoration of law and order. 


As can be imagined, the political changes 
ee I have referred and the disturbances 
oblems which accompanied them have 
complications to the lives and work 
he staff in the East. They have. taken 
these in their stride in the most admirable 
bint and I am sure steck holders will wish 
the board aac in an expression of ap 


home have Sars their own difficulties of .a 
t nature. Our thanks are due to them 
)for an admirable year’s work. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


The final dividend of 10 per cent. (2s. per 
£1 unit) on the ordinary oe for the 
» Tecommended by 
— and declared payable on June 11th, 


dit Thomas T. McCreath; 
inted to the board, and 
pens, C.B.E., DSO; DL. the 
j cata ‘totation, were” unani- 


the directors, was 
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‘)PEFTIETH ANNIVERSARY ftyo}i) 6) 


THE RT. HON. BRENDAN BRACKEN’S ADDRESS 


di o. 
iets of the Ubon’ Corporsit, Linnie, 


was held in Johannesburg rec > the Rt. 
Hon. ey Bracken presiding. ° The 
n said: — 


emen,—Perhaps. this: is an occasion: ‘ 


Gentlemen 
for a little pride. We meet to-day not only 
to transact our ordinary affairs but also to 


celebrate the fiftieth anniversary. of this-busi«' - 


ness. Small indeed was the company 
registered by our founders at Pretoria in 
1897. «If ‘we'can - ‘that’ for “many: years 
our affairs have 'prosperéd; we must 
remember with thanksgiving the labours and 
trials “ eg adventurous founders Pigg 

many lands, sought opportunities our 
shareholders, were indeed men of 
“Yul. of of intelligent and 


vision and 

resourcef South, Africa they were 
pioneers in © ning up the Far Bast Rand, 
and to them also we owe our participation in 


manifold enterprises.in the Union and other 
countries. 


A COMPARISON * 


Some idea of the expansion that has taken 
place in our activities is Boa by a .com- 
— of the gold output of the mines of the 

nion Corporation group now and in the 
past. In 1898 the mines of ar pro- 
duced 259,698 ounces fine of gold; in 1923, 
538,674 ounces, equivalent to 6 per cent. of 
the total Witwatersrand output; last year, 
1947, their production was 1,609,987 ounces 
fine, ‘and represented 15 per cent. of the total 
Witwatersrand production, The total pro- 
duction of the group for the. half-century 
has amounted to over 34,000,000 ounces fine. 

Aa muked agthe sxpanece. nape Sold 


of the mines. of the ap, bas 

the broadening in the scope. field 
of. the Corporation’s activities. Its gree 
interests were gold mining and 
in South, Africa; we are now eened ie in 
industries .in. many parts. of the world...The 
most. have prospered, . though some have 
required years of. anxious nursing. 


ORANGE FREE STATE 


In recent times we have been pioneers 
in large-scale mining operations. in the 
Orange Free State, 1. know not what fate 
has in store for us in this venture. 
shall say to you now is that if the thought, 
experience, an skills. of our managers and 

neers are of any account, we can claim 

a taken a cvarding measured risk which 
og well be rewarding 

Risk taking the life. of mining. Poor 
indeed ore be ave pect of this corpora- 
tion if through timidity or complacency we 
ever cease to take risks in searching for new 
business in Africa and in other parts of the 
world, Our jubilee has been. marked by 
many kindly references in the Press to our 
earning power and prosperity. While it is 
pleasant to dilate on our great gains, it is 
healthy to remember that they have frequently 
been diminished by losses. We would. have 
made few gains without a willingness to 
incur 

SIR HENRY STRAKOSCH 


Fortunately the — and sure set. policy 
of our late chairman, Sir Henry Strakosch, 
the exec’ architect of our fortunes, was 
to be bold in adventure but conservative in 
finance. . And so we have long been well 
prepared to meet losses or disappointments. 
In all our future doings we must always 
strive to abide by, his policy. So fas i bes 
eit rewarding. - ae 

our post-war. experience is any value, 
ne pei —— - 


Geange “ener 1) wilt be 


ie We, the Seeie 


Fer ay te "etts 


7 Union ‘Cor 


Union Cor 


poration, know ‘of no’ better ‘evidence. This 
belief ‘is our best hope for a prosperous 


MR ANDERSON’S SERVICES 


Of the many then whose work has built 
the Corporation from small beginnings to its 
.1should like to mention 

‘ . who founded the Cor- 
poration. in 1897 : Sir Henry. Strakosch, who 
served. it, devotedly | for..46 years, from.. its 


iNeERROM cf as hv 

chug apd ee nd es 
_ our y chairman ‘and managi 
director,. Mr -Anderson joined the Union 
Corporation group in 1911. He became our. 


cons’ prs in. 1917, 
1922, a ‘ig TET was 








Johanne: 
elected to = Board 

overestimate all we owe adie Ss agate 
and. must be counted among the 
best of our assets. Rare indeed are the ser- 
vices he has rendered to South Africa and 
to this Corporation. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


And. now let..me. deal. briefly. with the 
acopunts ofthe Gosposstion.fos.ahe, year. 1947 
and your directors’ report, which are -sub- 
mitted for your approval. The gross profit 
for the year was £1,372,119, an increase of 
£286,765 over the preceding year. The pre- 
vision for taxation had, however, to be in- 
creased by £247,000 from £423,100 last year 
to £670,100 this year partly to provide for 
the increased ae 1ax eaee sd the year. 
The net pr for the year, af 
{ease and providing for soutien: was thus 

In the light of the Corporation’s commit- 
ments for Vatious. new businesses, your 
directors ‘have considered it desirable to 
transfer from’ profit and loss account £75,000 — 
to reserve account and £100,000 to explora- 
ion reserve account, 


NON-RESIDENT TAX 


Of the remaining £488,548 profit for the 
year, £488,400 has been used for the payment 
of dividends totalling 6s. per share, free of 
United income tax, or the same 
amount. as in 1946. 

The Union. of South Africa Commissioner 
for Inland Revenue has now agreed. under 
the terms of the double taxation relief. agree- 
ment between the Union and the United 


mired to be deducted from 

dividends paid bythe Corporation to its 

shareholders resident outside the Union. 
Largely as the result of investments in the 

Orange. Free Saat oe Africa and 

Tanganyika, .shar 

have increased by “359 40. 


WITWATERSRAND 
Operations on the Witwatersrand in 1947 





As a GS 
a se cote 
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A POSTPONEMENT? ¢ 7 -> 


Out of this amount shar cider sci 

in dividend conden ees Which is £1,500,000 
less than the previous year. It is estimated 
that the Government will receive 6, 400,000 
in taxation and share of profits. 

with £10,600,000 in 1946. This decrease 
in con is due t0 hs aren Ed 
to a further step in the reduction 

war taxation ars the more rapid amortisa- 
tion of capital expenditure ‘incurred subse- 
quent to the commencement of milling, which 
became effective on January 1, 1947. It must 
be remembered, however, that this Satta 


for more fap-d redemption ee are 

capital ‘expenditure ts tion in taxa- 
tion, bur it merely 2 postponement of taxation 
collections. 


The amount of development footage car- 
ried out in 1947 decreased slightly and was 
again insufficient to maintain’ ore feserves, 
which declined by ‘over 3,000,000 tons to 
nee eat fee a labour, both European and 

e shortage ur, 

native, from ‘which the industry has been 
vuffering in recent years, was no less marked 

n 1947. “Phe average native labour strength 
was 10,000 less than in 1946, and 75,000 less 

nan in the peak year, 1941, As regards Euro- 
pean labour, the mdustry is particularly 
hampered by the shortage of underground 
prothictive labour, of artisans, and of suitable 
officials. 


COSTS AND SHORTAGES 


To some extent the reduction in operations 
of the Witwatersrand mines in 1946 and 
1947 ‘was due to the interruption causéd by 
strikes. .But the roots of the industry’s 
troubles go deeper and are to be sought in 
rising costs and im, shortages, both” of 
materials and labour, which have grown 
steadily worse in recent. years. These’ in their 
turn aré thé result of post-war inflation, from 
the effects of which neither Sotith Africa nor 
the gold mining industry could expect to 
escape, 

The gold mining industry ee as other 
industries do, pass on some of these inflated 
costs. It is squeezed between ae upper mill- 
stone of a fixed price for its product 
the nether millstone of high costs and short- 
ages of materials and labour, Such sugges- 
tions “as am increase in the price of gold, or 
subsidies for the gold mining industry, h 
have been much venulated of late, are mere 
palliatives. Inflation ‘is a i 


to recovery is’ the ‘world-wide illusion that 
everyone can have more 
more. 


ORANGE FREE STATE 


sand is:pattially open to traffic. . The 
transmission lines from Vaal generating 
station have been electric 


OU Sou rp 
rhe The problem of the ir usiry on the Wit- 


be; sisolated fr 
Oran mgt Free Sie Ta ih costs a ar 
duction of labour to which I 
have already ee must react on the mines 


pare 20:56 Sem 


of the Orange ee Sen ee 
other mines, will be confrost 
heavy burden of capital expandiaaee owing 
to. present very high costs of plant, ..equip- 
ment and transport. 

i wil reow deel btietigi nih the affleck of 


the: compesiies issih: we’: ane’ -chidily 


interested. 
GOLD INTERESTS EAST GEDULD 
MINES LIMITED 
The amount of ' SS enue in 1947 was 
lower e808: — ee te 
was £ 5.202 more than 
1946.” Divi 12s. 6d. per share, 
or 9d. ane datas oa were dec’ ‘and 


the carry-forward was increased by £73,750 
to £$71,117. 


GEDULD-PROPRIETARY MINES, LIMITED 


The gre milled. was. 1,197,000 tons 
68,000 tons less than in 1946. The eah aie 
profit was £625,076, and the addition of divi- 
dend income from holdings im, East Geduld 
Mines, Limited, and the Grootvici Propmetary 
Mines, Limited; together. with mo 


fad dividends declared wtalled 108. 5a. pe 
share, a decrease of 3d: per share. 
amount carried forward was £368,999, being 
an increase of £32,100. 


THE GROOTVLEI PROPRIETARY MINES, 
LIMITED _. 


The tonnage milled, namely, 1,785,000 
ni 097 00 eee Samet eae se Samed 
on in 1946. ees 
£102,109 to 1,174,755. Dividends dec 
were equivalent to 1s. 73d. per Ss. aes 
stock, threé farthings per unit less than 
in 1946. amount carried forward was 
£475,069, or an increase of £106,078 over 
the previous year. The extension to the re- 
duction plant; referred,to. last. year, is un- 
likely to be available before next year owing 
to delays in delivery of equipment. 


MARTIEVALE CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


Le ponte ae Fe 1947 at 617,000 tons 
showed a decrease of 3 2,000 tons over the 
previous. year. The met profit rose from 
(308: 917 to £402,918. ee Dividends declared 
teen el ad the batt fe less than the 
and the catry-forward was in- 

treased by £79,798 to £339,247. 


VAN D¥K CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED : 


The tonnage panes at 1,145,300. tons 
showed a reduction of 42,700 tons as com- 
pared with the previous year. The working 
profit..was £236,575. Capital expenditure, 

im connection with the new deep 
level No.5 shaft in the southern section of 
the property, absorbed £370,636 and the 
amount carried forward. was_ £291,743. 


THE WITHOK ae woe ee ee 
LIMITED 


copes fh 0 is cootteaing it its policy ot of 
wade until 


arn from the developmen ret ssn 


ed with;a very.) 








| OTHER INTERBSTS 
Bay Hall Trust had another satisfactory 


year. It maintained its dividend of 6 per 
cent., free ‘of tax, while the appreciation of 


its holdings 0 over book cost increased 
£1,298,708 to £1,310,989. og 


The working vai of British Enka was 
increased from & 15,1 iy in 1946 to £34836] 
in 1947, A di of 7} per cent, has 
again been ee and the opportunity has 
been taken of aces down the book value 
of patents, etc. to £ 


The Corporation continued to mine 
chrome: ore from» two .of its properties and 
substantial tonmages were sold abroad, But 
for the shortage of local railway . transport 
facilities sales would have... been greater, 
During the year a subsidiary company, Uni- 
chrome. Mines, Limited,.. was tn to 
handle the Corporation’s chrome busines. 
Sines et Cas. 6h the: eee the-neme hati 
of South Al Africa, Limited, and praslganniye 

other interests is. under’ discussion... 

ee Francisco Mines of Mexico oan 
large profits, but rising costs of materials and 
wages, together with heavy taxation, absorbed 
a large proportion of the increased gross 
earnings. 


S.A. PULP AND PAPER 


South African re. and gd Jocestns 
Limited, contin operate s 
The profit earned, oh providing for 

preciation, a ete as compared with 
£152,862 on peeries: year. Taxation 
amounted . £58, Dividends declared 
totalled Is 3d. per share, being an increase 
of 3d. per share over the previous year. 

The Tsumeb ‘Corporation, Limited, has 
made good progress in unwat and open- 
ing up the mine of the former Otavi Mines 
and Railway Company at Tsumeb in South- 
West Africa. In 1947. the company made 
satisfactory profits from the sale of ore from 
dumps on the property. 

The Ultramar Company. has maintained 
its 50 per cent. interest in S.A.P. Las Mer- 
cédes, which company continued its ae 
drilling programme in Venezuela during. 

; ea po reserves of oil 
toetenn The construction of the 


plies s completion and it is €- 
a 4 arg flowing to the cosst 

‘ore ee ee 

In a eee areas of ire 
Limited, the Corporation was ‘unable, owing 
to factors Se ee at 
full ae which i 
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«SECOND, MANAGED INVESTMENTS 


The third annual general méeting of 
Second Managed Investments. (Unit Securi- 
ties), Limited, was held in Johannesburg on 
the >8th ultimo. 

Mr R. K. Fraay, the chairman, in the 


course, of his Peele said; The total 
revenue received during the year under 
, was £297,629 (£170,986 the pre- 


y year), sub-divi vi- 
received and actrued, £154,903; 
frofits less losses’ on ‘investments realisec 
$142,531; sundry revenue, £195. You 
agree with me that ‘these results are very 
ing indeed. I am especially pleased 
that the revenue under “ dividends received 
and accrued ” showed such a satisfactory in- 
crease because I feel that an increase under 
this heading shows more convincingly than 
anything else the strength of an investment 
company such as yours. 


DIVIDENDS TO SHAREHOLDERS 


“During the financial _ period ended 
December 31, 1945, a total "Rvidehd of 6 
per cent. was declared. The dividend was 
increased to 7} fe = cent. in me te To while your 
directors were a declare two dividends 
totalling 10 per aT ae sell og Ba a ag a 
oe ok Gah a tet Seat Oe 

y.. wit a rt ° y 
ko that it will. be possible to maintain 
dividends totalling 10 ane cent, during the 
current year. , 

_It.has been possible to increase the unap- 

ed balance of profits from £42,027 
a fos 1, 1948, to £143,903 at April 30, 

In arriving at’ this balance, no pro- 
vision has been. made. for taxation for the 
first four months of the current year. 


INVESTMENTS 
The investments 


up stocks and shares in 111 companies, 
appear in the balance sheet at £2,438,574 
Which represents..,..their.. cast _ inch 
brokerage, The market value of these securi- 
based on. the: ex-dividend quotations on 
wary 5, Anes (the first cusneas day in 
on the Johannesburg. Stock Exchange) 
Was, £2,638,200. At the end of the. y 
under review, there, was. therefore an Reg 
of £199,626 in the market value of 
your holdings as. compared with. 


ANALYSIS OF HOLDINGS 


An analysis of the holding of your com- 
y at December 31); 1947, gi gives the follow- 


cost. 








“position: — 
Number. Amount 
i D typ: of Company of .. Invested. of Toi 
a Companies £ Holding 
" ming Coenen a 667,969 27: 39% 
and Financial "Coe ‘ 
our Assoc. Co's) 17 330,100 13-53% 
gin Assoc, Co's 7 672,230 21 57% 
we B% «706,615 28-98% 
eat, Diamond and Base . 
“Metal Companies... .. 6 61,660 2-53% 
—— 
i +2,438,574  100-00% 








Pe per cent. of the holding was, invested 


Auoted dividend-paying securities ; 4.61 


Exchange 


rg (UNIT. SECURITIES), . LIMITED 
bi . ~ < <GRATIRYING RESULTS 

ii APPRECIATION OF HOLDINGS 

MR R. K. FRAAY’S REVIEW 


companies at May 20, 1948, was 19,002 
so grrapeg atic zg } 

.. Investments your . company "at 
May 20, 1948, consisted. of shares. in 105 
companies, with a total book value. of 
£2,467,166, inclusive of SUA and a 
market value of £2,727,389. 


eee POLICY OF THE GROUP 

€ present period of, op stresses 
and states calls for great BORON initia~ 
tiye on the part of investment. managers... It 
seems to me that we have. nowadays .to 
approach investment problems with a certain 
amount of fudacity, tempered by caution 

on long experience. 

I addressed you at length. at the. last 
annual general meeting in connection with 
the investment policy ane by. our group 
of investment companies. I would refer. you 
to what I said Wis oats Ave Geena Relays 
as I wish today to deal specifically with one 
point in our investment policy which is some- 
times criticised, namely, the valuation of our 
investments for balance sheet. purposes. The 
basis of valuation which we have adopted is 
the ayeraze cost price of shares on TOS, 
and this basis has been consistently, maim- 
tained. It has been suggested that the basis 
of valuation of our .invesements for balance 
sheet purposes should be cost or market 
value, whichever is the lower, or alternatively 
that we should transfer each year from our 
total ‘profits to a reserve account, a suffi- 
ciently large amount to cover any deprecia- 
tion on our holdings. 


EIGHT COMPANIES FORMED 


I hope that you will bear with me. if I 
make the points at issue quite clear to Te, 
The following companies forming part. of 
our group, were.established to enable a 
of Unit tes as issued by the Unit 
Securities and Trust Company of South 
Africa, Limized, to convert their certificates 
into shares in managed. investment com- 
panies.——Managed Investments (Unit Securi- 
ties), Limited, Second. ed Investments 
(Unit, Securities), Limited, . jated, Invest- 
ments, (Unit Securities 
Investments... (Unit ae aited, 

ensberg Investments (Unit. saint ities), 

ted, while recently. (May 7,.1948), a 
seme, walle sere. for the same. pur- 
pose, namely Tugela Investments, Limited, 
Qur group includes in :—Nassau 
Investment Corporation, Limited, and Second 
Nassau Investment Corporation, Limited. 

These eight investment companies follow 
the apne poeriniey of investment and are, in 
effect, ing but partnerships with limited 
liability of a great number of investors, who 
entrust 10 the directors of their companies 
part or the whole of their resources in order 
to invest their combined funds to common 
advantage, and in such manner that these 
companies. can do better for their share- 
holders than individual investors could do. 
It -is. well known that.our companies have 
been highly successful, notwithstanding diffi- 
cult-times. .. 

Qur. shareholders. — ae only amained 
ren dividends, but the shares of 
companies are among the best known saad 
ment securities on the local market. The 
market prices..of these. shares move, within 
narrow limits, as first class investment securi- 


tics should do, 
te revenue. of these companies consists 
‘4 Bat oe 


“on. investments 





; under item 2, only profits and 
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svete ames 


losses on 
securities actually sold during the year are 
taken’ into account. 

The ‘net profits of our companies are 
alidcated in .sich ‘4 manner. that, whenever 
possible, substantial amounts are appro- 
peaths Pipe y ase am Pegtagrt mon hey ke Pla 
a pecied af years... 


/ METHOD OF SHOWING VALUES 


times, 
profits or losses result from such changes, 
but the main function of our eae 1s to 
act as investment companies, obtain 
a regular: income. for our .shareholders. 


“BOARD'S POLICY 


af 


Se ee een 
at the end of the financial year, while other 


however, showed an appreciation. over cost, 
as is clear from the accounts now before you. 

I wish to impress upon you, however, that 
market: values. of securities are not a true 
standard of value, subject as. these. market 
prices are, to fluctuations due. to a variety 
of causes which have nothing whatsoever .to 
do: with imtrinsic values. i 


The fact that there are these variations in 
market value: was the main treason why it 
was decided’ by our directors and the directors 
of our associated companies to show invest- 
ments on the balance sheets at cost, accom- 
panied by a statement as to the market valuc, 
and only to take account in our profit and 
joss accounts of profits and losses when these 
are actually made on realisation. 


Mee ahah ee OF HOLDINGS 


In.m ion the practice of valuing the 
holdings opt an investment company for bal- 
ance sheet puanores at cost or market value, 

the lower, would be against 
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\ PHGBNIX’ “ASSURANCE, ‘COMPANY,’ ops 
‘LIMITED Prue... ae 


MR. R. Y. SKETCH’S STATEMENT 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited, .was 
held, on the 2nd instapt, at Phoenix House, 
King William Street, London, E.C., Mr R. Y. 
Sketch, F.C.Ld., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts forthe year 
1947 :—Since our last annual genéral; meet~ 
ing, the, board. has .appointed two .new 
disectors, Mr A..C. Barnes and the Ru, Hon. 
Anthony. Eden, ,,Each, of . these ecaeen 
brings to.our coumsels, exceptional gifts 

wide international experience of;,men doa 
affairs, 

1947, the 166th year of the company’s 
existence, has been one of exceptional 
culties. It has been characterised by an 
abnormal growth of premium income accom- 
panied by excessive fire damage and enhanced 
claims for casualties. These conditions have 
necessitated substantial additions to the res- 
pective reserves, the outcome bemg that..we 
have an adverse balance on our total.under- 
writing revenue accounts. Our anticipation 
is that when these reserves are run off, a 
much better result of our 1947 transactions 
will devélop, but that is for the future to 
disclose. 


RATE OF EXCHANGE 
Part of the increase im income: has arisen 


Agreement, it was decided that there 
aasiannant justification for the reten- 
tion of our fixed book rate of this. exchange 


pt 

to the £ for the year 1947... In all items of 
the revenue accounts, United States and 
Canadian figures have therefore been con- 
verted at the mew rate, and appropriate 
adjustments are shown in the respective 
accounts. In the profit and loss account, 
necessary provisions have been made by 
transfers from the exchange reserve and 
investment inner reserve, both of ra 
reserves already containing profits 
respectively & from remittances of dollar oe 
and, from the sale of dollar investments which 
have been accumulated for such a 2 Re 

Although. it. was felt to be essent 
the revenue transactions in this way, the 
directors held the view that the st 
equivalent of our investments in the Unit 
States and Canada should not be written up, 


orn 0 ae 


£1,192,000 ; more, than 50 per cent. of thi 


our dollar income. "The rést ‘of the in- 
crease “is derived from our ‘trading’ in “all 
parts of the world. ‘The f6s3 ‘ratio at 53.3 per 


higher than_ that ; in any ‘Gite hh eae 
heaviest year for ‘losses that this country has 


experienced. It is difficult to say how much : 


of, this increase is due .to a greater n 
of fires or to the higher vain of ne 
ties and property. Probably the rising — 
of claims settlements accounts largely for th 
sharp increase in fire waste figures, and Mind We: 
cause f this inflationary tendency it may be 
unwise to make too close comparisons With 
previous years. The prognostications madé 
last year that fire losses would tend to. in- 
crease b hive proved correct. “The many diffi- 
culties under which industry laboured during 
the crises of 1947 have left their matk ‘on 
insurance, and our important home account 
must necessarily bear its share. A feature of 
the year’s ‘losses was the number of fires 
reported as total in circumstances in which 
one would have expected something less than 
complete destruction. 

Our expenses are up by slightly more than 
1 per cent., towards which higher salary 
costs is the main contributor. The reserve 
for unexpired risks calls’ for an additional 
£476,000. Under such conditions it is not 
surprising that the amount of profit obtained 
from this account should représerit’ such a 
small margin of the premiums. The altera- 
tion in the at profit below anki pa 
percentage of ow what it w 
otherwise ‘have 


. ACCIDENT FIGURES 
In the accident account we.show an in- 


crease in Sag prey of rather more 
than £2750 of which slightly less than 
half is attributable to the of the 
official American dollar rate of 


Had this alteration not been made, ora . 
crease would still have been just. 
£1,500,000—a quite unprecedented figure 
As in the fire department, we have a 5 per 
cent. increase in our claims ratio. The very 
large increase in income already referred to 
has enabled a drop of approximately 1 per 
cent. in tne expenses to be secured. 

Our reserve for unexpired risks called for 
an increase of £1,105,000. The result of all 
this is that we have a debit balance on this 


with all our figures, this loss is exaggerated 
owing to the alteration in the rate of the 
dollar exchange. As our reserves for un- 
expired liability and for outstanding claims 

amount to £8,891,000, it is reason- 
able to anticipate that in the running off, the 
— of account will be a very different 


The main cause of the present unsatis- 


factory position is motor business, heavy 
losses in this section bein 


in the United States and a. it seems 
clear that, broadly speaking and Soe 


circum 
throughout the 






um i 
in, this there is not onl 

for otk liabilities, but material A aoa 
protection, 1s | Dard OR a USgN 
LIFE ACCOUNT rei 
Turning from “these “thtee ‘revenug. 
accounts which affect the general funds. of 
the Sea ee a we now come to the life depart. 
ere the year’s operations have re 
euaRS A P ABCENRC a, LURSs, OF iy 
£700,000, The premiums show a reasonable’ 
and. bealthy a steno remark that ‘alsq_ 
ine. NESE. dividends and rents,” 
The net rate o i Be "a 
s. per cent. “tO 
rom £2188, 104 claims increased by £98,000; 
but are ae ae within the anticipated "Sie ality, 







PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Although the balance carried forward dha 
been reduced by £215,000, it still amounts 


to the impressive figure of £1,373,920. This 
has accumulated during prospercus years in 


order to protect im, adverse, y net only 
our policy-holders but our bor sharchdlders, end and 


having regard to the very difficult times 


item of our investment and 


contingencies 
reserve totalling £1,831. 124 is not impinged 
upon but continues to be a free reserve. 


INVESTMENT CATEGORIES i 

In our Stock Exchange securities, the item 
for British Government securities at over 
£14,000,000 is still the largest individual 
holding although it is lower by £1, ee ot 


governmen 
figure stands at £7,972,000, 
during the year of £1,214,000. There has 
been a drop in our debenture holdings of 
rather over 500,000, a number of securities 
of this class naa wae Pre begin 


sl 


42,616 Tie 
down by approximately £ 
principally due to the Saas of tax, includ- 
ing excess er tax, coupled with — a 
that the reserve for or taxation which g 
this account is this ‘year ‘on 4 ner’ level 
than hitherto. Our Ryd at £53,184,759 
are up by no less than £ . 
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just over 141 per cent. of” 
¢, and we are eho 
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. with 
ce tothe. maintenance ei our thr: 


; oan interests. 


JRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVES AND STARF 


Once again it’ ‘is a “privilege to refer 
tively to the efforts put forward by 

= executive and staff both at home and 
abroad. 


It bas been an anxious ‘ad difficult per 
forall those in spinors and. al 
ODO ee conspired to 
skill. and concentgation that have been 
devoted to our affairs, we can none eae) 
be..gcateful for those feelin: celia Pon 
that the ability that has enabled us to 
tin the outstanding position era this 
ons occupies will once again bear good 


airy 
‘eat the 


pl report and accounts were unanimously 
ted. 


wl 


“SPEAR AND JACKSON, 
| LIMITED 





UNDIMINISHED DEMAND 
Mr A. K. WILSON’S STATEMENT 


The forty-third. ordinary general meeting 
of Spear and Jackson, Limited, was held, on 
the 10th instant, at the staff dining room, 
Aetna Works, Savile Street East, Sheffield. 


‘Mr A. K. Wilson (the. chairman and 
managing director) presided. The following 
statgment was circulated. with the report and 
acgounts : — 

Due to existing cédditions it is. still: as 
difficult as ever for most of our shareholders 
to'attend our annual meeting. and Tam, 
thefefore, continuing my Practice of issuing 
a‘slatement with the directors’ report and 
accounts as I have done for several years. 


ale. THE AGCOUNTS 


a: oman the accounts: their presenta- 
tiem:is similar in form, to that of the last two 
years. The net profix is £45,749, which 
shows an increase of £8,399 compared with 
the year 1946. . While bearing in mind the 

llor’s request regarding the limitation 

of dividends the directors still feel justified in 

tecommending that the dividend for the year 

eet ip ogpeaneix lower 

» be added rece es which 

athen stand. at. £55,000, irectors’ 

teport shows. a balance to be carried forward 

tomext year of 124,399 . ae ast, £12,830 for 
the; year 1946, 

“Fited Assets—The increase of. {8,603 in 
thé Value of freehold land and 


buildings is 
= mae by the purchase of buildings 
were 
which js made up of: Increases 
n hand 


erected on our premises by the 
Bes 
im and work in progress 


nt during the war. 
Assets.—These_ show an increase 
°o 

43,033, sundry aber ee receivable 

Repayments “Trade 






ban 9/92, current account | . 
ae io hae ask oe eae ah 
eae pares and cash at bark on ser 


ants : ened 
ove, SOUTH ea INTERESTS _ 


“Towards the end “of Gb ci 
Pany railed ttk itself of an the $e 9 


scree thes Re ce 


shown consistently ea ant ‘rhe thet 
ompany is at present building a facto wae 
the manufacture of various tools in good 
demand in South Africa. “One of our 
directors has visited the site of the new 
factory and his report of the progress made 
justifies your directors in believing that the 
Prospects appear very” satisfactory! It ‘is 
sain to be in production before the end of 


Turning to the bes sarin of ~ 
balance-sheet 


repairs and. velisbilineee and aden te- 
strictions.on supplies of materials and short- 
age of labour render. the execution of these 
woe very difficult, I am. pleased to say we 
are making reasonable progress. As: regards 
the provision for taxation, I would: draw 
your attention to the fact that this covers not 
— the current taxes, but also the estimated 
» meinen and profits tax on the 
pres year .under. review... This 
iability pom aereke covered by the holding 
ot pax feserve certificates at. December 31, 


SUBSIDIARY WORKS IN AMERICA 


Our subsidiary works in Vancouver and 
Eugene (U.S.A.) have again had a most suc- 
cessful year and the prospects for the current 
year are good. During 1947 a dividend was 
declared out of, the profits of the year 1946 
by the Vancouver Company and is included 
in these accounts. 


I am glad to say that the year 1947 has 
proved somewhat less exacting than antici- 
pated as regards stoppages due to cuts in 
fuel and power supplies. On the other hand, 
supplies. of raw. materials continue to worry 
us and we are an short of labour of all 
descriptions, 


SUPPLIES RATIONED 


The demand for our products “continues 
undiminished. In order fo retain our valu- 
able goodwill we have been forced’ to ration 
supplies, “This has been done on the basis 
of as ‘much’ as’ possible’ to 6ld and 
vilned customers, although many néw ones 
have been anxious to obtain our’ branded 
tools. “It has not beén possible ‘for us to 
produce the wide variety of tools as was the 
case prior to 1939; and we have had to con- 
ceritrate on those essential to the needs of 
this’ country and the overseas markets. 


During the year we have been pleased to 
receive visits from a larger number of our 
overseas representatives than has been pos- 
sible for a number of yeats and this has 

en of great benefit to the company and 
I beter to them also. 

Mr. j.. E.. Whitten, the chairman. and 
managing director ef our Vancouver sub- 
sidiary, has also visited us quite recently. 


RESEARCH 


While under today’s conditions all efforts 
must be directed to achieving the. greatest 
possible output, research is not overlooked 

is being garsine on continually in our 
modern . , 

The relations beswecks the management 
and the workers still continue good, and I 
once again, in ‘all 


The report an $ were unanimously 
wer and’ the aiviaend of 15 per cent. “on 
ordinary sharés was approved. 


mn 
UNION NSURANGE ‘SOCIETY 
OF N, LIMITED 


4 
CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The ordinary yearly meeting of this Com- 
pany was held at the society’s head 
Hong Kong, on the 21st ultimo, Mr N. O. C. 
Marsh, ‘the .chairman, presiding. 


THE DIRECT ‘ORS’ REPORT 


‘The following are extracts fromm the direc- 
tors’ repeartic- ati 
Marine.—The net ercthiusle? Ser the one 
amounted to £2,390,646. After providing 
£100,000 for taxation and transferring 
,000 to’ profir and loss account, the 
marine fund stands at £2,120,349, - 
Fire.—The net premiums for the 
amounted to £1,501,083. sere has. foe. 
transferred to profit and loss account. The 
fire fund stands at £718,433, 


account. 
stands at £255,892 
Profit and Loss Account.—-The amount at 
credit of the profit and loss account at ime 
beginning of. the year me A £301,939, to 
which have been added in and divi- 
dends a (which incades £7,734 in 
respect of previous years transfers to 
underwriti accounts. £262,048. After 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement: The chief matter 
of. importance and interest to shareholders 
which occurred during 1947 was the twansfer 


completed andthe registe. 
erat ke ne tae 17, 1947. 
Turning now to the accounts for the year, 

business shows a 


an tae ae ee ear in the payment 

a o per share, representing 

the unpaid liability at 
share, and 
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OLYMPIA LIMITED = >". 


RETURN TO NORMAL TRADING 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


MR LOUIS NICHOLAS’S STATEMENT 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Olympia, Limited, was held;-on the 2nd 
instant, at 55-56 Pall Mall, London, S.W., 
Mr Louis Nicholas, JP. FCA. Mier — 
man, presiding. p 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 


Shareholders will observe from the annexed 
accounts that the year ended December 31st 
last has proved to be a successful return to 
normal trading. The profit of the company 
as shown in tne directors’ report amounts to 
£163,193 before charging debenture “ and 
bank interest, trustees” and directors” fees, 
depreciation, amount payable under 
ment agreement to the company’s wholly 
owned subsidiary, the Kensington 
Company, Limited, and provision for taxa- 
tion. Afte- providing these sums there is a 
net profit available of £64,367, from which 
should be deducted the accumulated loss at 
December 31, 1946, of £45,435 (which share- 
holders are aware arose during the suspension 
of the company’s trading as a result of the 
war and the occupation of its buildings by 
the Government from 1939 to the middle of 
the vear 1946) ; leaving a balance of £18,932, 
which your directors recommend should be 
carried forward, 


EXCEPTIONAL DIFFICULTIES 


The satisfactory result shown by the 
accounts before you has been achieved not- 
withstanding quite exceptional difficulties 
which had to be met during the periods 
exhibitions were in preparation. War damage 
repairs were in progress, dilapidations were 
being made good, the general organisation of 
Olympia was being built up from @ skeleton 
staff; and last’ but not least, the fuel crisis 
nearly brought the whole organisation to a 
standstill, but notwithstanding all these 
troubles, none of our tenants lost a single 
day through the closing of the halls*to the 
public. This was only rendered possible ‘by 
the hard work and loyal support of the com- 
pany’s executives and staff. 


It will be of interest to shareholders to 
know that the -company’s ae and 
constructional department has considerably 
expanded during the past year, and that never 
in the company’s history have exhibitions at 
Olympia attracted so many of the 
public, thus showing that Olympia is once 
again the. exhibition. centre sderable 
The company has made some aang 
contribution es ae export trade, as in addi 
tion to the 
exhibitions of a Se Soaracier have been 
successfully. held during the year, these 
SC a considerable number of foreign 

yers, 


IMPROVEMENTS 


After'a blank period of nearly seven 
it is important that ‘Olympia ‘be 


the ue not only ofthe company’s employes 
but for the employees” of 

working in the building. Taacenedt snigber 
of diet ngeascadars sis 

which are necessary but which are up 


tish Industries Fair, eight othe: 


able is approximately correct. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


Shareholders will notice from the balance- 
sheet that full provision has been made for 
debenture interest in arrear. The figure men- 
tioned is the gross amount of this interest 
which will be subject to deduction of income- 
tax when paid. They will also notite that 
the amount due to the company’s bankers 
has slightly increased, but on the other side 
they will see that the company had in hand 
and with its bankers on current accounts the 
sum of £98,170. I must remind the share- 
holders t the £100,000 advanced by the 
company’s bankers, secured in priority to the 
First Mortgage debenture stock, is subject to 
an arrangement with the debenture stock 
holders committee that this loan is to be 
repaid before any dividends are paid upon 
the share capital of the company. The addi- 
tion to plant, machinery and office furniture 
reflects the cost of the generators mentioned 


above, together with other - plant and 
machinery that has been purchased during 
the year and, ough these additions are 


actically new, this item has been fu 
a hed lly 


The -investment in . subsidiary companies 
includes the shares in.and loan to our wholly 
owned subsidiary, Kensington Property,Com- 
pany, Limited. Shareholders will be aware 


Street, close to ‘ao Ds which 2m spur 


price were in progress, 
own and See ie 


negotiations ie nepoumions "Recent 
am unable to express any opinion as to the 
likelihood of these resulting in a sale. Share- 
holders may be assured that the directors are 
pursuing the matter with diligence. 


- md 





mously adopted ; the retiring directors, Mr 
eselden, Mr R..G. Heaton and 
Mr Hugh M. Clowes, were re-elected ; and 
the auditors, Messrs Price Waterhouse and 
Company, were reappointed, 

At a subsequent separate meeting of the 
holders of ‘the cumulative preference shates 
a resolution was passed sanctioning the 
creation by the company of £1,200,000 4 per 
cent. first mortgage debenture stock. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 





APOLLINARIS AND PRESTA, 
LIMITED 


PROPRIETARY BRANDS AGAIN 


The Sist ordinary general meeting of 
Apollinaris & Presta, Limited; was held, on 
the 3rd instant, in London. 

Mr J. Douglas Broad, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: Since January 
31st last, when the Concentration Scheme 
eee we as been able to re-introduce 


ea dateny and’ to use our 
Presta I labels. Al 


absent from the 

market for five years, demand for these 
high quality beverages is already in excess 
of the Steet which we are able ‘to 
produce ow to the restricted quantities 
of stigar aioeed to the Soft Drinks Industry. 
The ‘sales of epet tide Buxton Water have 
incréaséd, as Octoter last, we have 
been able to supply this Water to our cus 
tomers throughout the whole of the country. 
We are now in full operational control’ of 
both the Spring and Bottle Works in Ger- 


mati The Spring has throughout been ‘in 
i an t is “hoped carly in June 
‘0 ‘hght the deve forsince: atthe Bottle Works 


and re-start ie of bottles, 90 
urgently needed. We * however, 
expect any — modell « vantage on 
tedis 3d toe to currency veautntions In 

te export sales and opeta- 
to a French conipens has been formed, 


Te’ wag Bot subicieht tor arringe with Whe 
French Authorities 
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SUCCESS OF THE “NEWLAND” 


"EXTENSION OF ACTIVITIES 
“[ecol. A. RIDLEY. MARTIN'S. 
SURVEY. 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of” 


wan Industries, Limited, was held, on the 
unt, at Hull, “Lt.-Col. “A; 
Martin, O.B.E. (chairman: of the pany). 


, 
é. @URa 


: 


The Chairman, in:moving ‘the. adoption ‘of 
therreport and accounts, said: the 
yearwunder review "'your® board 


! 


and the. 
t of the company pene 


teem largely reconstituted. wing 
resignation of Mr S. A. Lane, the managi 


director, and Mr V. J. Chalwin and.Mr:E.- 
McGann from their executive positions and. 


saison the board, Mr G. H, West was ap- 
inted director and our Scottish 
, Mr Edgar Richards, was appointed 

eral manager. Both executives of 
soved experien.: have, aiready shown our 
section 10 have been a wise one in every 


t. were also fortunate in bringing to the 
board the experience of Mr W. E. Sykes, and 
hejoined us on November 11, 1947. He is 
aghartered accountant with a wide commer- 
dab-experience and a director of many im- 

t companies, some of which carry on 

iness of a nature allied to our own. We 

have also been fortunate.to obtain the. ser- 

as a director of Captain H. D. Tolle- 

mache, R.N. He is a director of the Carlton 

fain Colliery Company, Limited, with ex- 

petience in the housing of colliery operatives 

}of constructional engineering in general. 

the articles .of association. these two 

milemen reure, but we. shall invite you to 
teappoin: them, 


CHANGE OF NAME 


For reasons which. will be readily under- 
stood We have decided to. ftecommend a 
lange in ihe name of. the company, and in 
der to maintain our close association with 
this ancient city and county, we have adopted 
the Suggestion of one of its leading citizens 
take the old Saxon mame of Myton as the 
new mame of the company. As a matter 
imerest, this name covered that part of the 
ctyin olden times in which our factory and 
mead are now situated. If the resolution 
Sapproved at the extraordinary general meet- 
mg.40 which I shall refer later, the com 
pbenceforth be known as Myton, Limi 
Now. as regards the company’s results for 
he $5.months ended December 31, 1947, the 
8 of {95.422 disclosed in the accounts was 
uefy incurred during the first half of 1947. 
g this period, although orders were 

*g, no sites were available, 
1. costs, . maintenance, . salaries. and 











lev * 

when the Newland House was i 

it'met.with immediate success, as I inf 

you at the meeting in July, 1947, Orders 
tte received ernment’s 1947 






Tris fair 6 say, a§ pointed out in the 
tors’ ere tbat it en. o0ly to ‘the last 
0 ie } 


that site construction | 
yu! be ‘welded 


a3 
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~ oe the oe 7 the 
try of Health” and, ‘while we do’ not 






a ; 

pany’s factory a 
having been modernised and .re-equipped 
was reopened by the. Under-Secretar 
State for Scotland, and provided a valuable 
extension of our business in Scot The, 
Clyde House (the Scottish equivalent of the 
Newland House) is in production at that 
factory and an initial order/has been reteived 
from the Department of Health for Scotland 
for. 250 houses for the mining areas of 
Lanarkshire. These houses are now in the 
process of erection. 

A nd. for a factory-made bungalow 
has led the company to produce a buildin 
of the type required for Scotland: of whic 
plans and specifications have been approved 
and is. known.as the “Solway” bungalow. 
Weare hoping to receive a pilot Medes to 
demonstrate the. adv es of this. type, of 
building in the west south west areas of 
Scotland. hist 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


I now wish to refer to schools, for which 
our system of construction is so. eminently 
suitable. Here your company has been in the 
forefront and buildings erected at Paisley, 
Glasgow, and in several villages in Lanark- 
shire, have met with the approval of the 
educational authorities. In addition, further 
orders have been received’ for similar build- 
ings both in England and Scotland. 

The company has maintained and extended 
its activities in traditional building, and we 
have received orders for 390 traditional 
houses, of which 270 have been completed. 
In. addition, an order in traditional building 
for a large block of municipal flats in Porter 
Street, Hull, has been received and work 
thereon commenced, Similarly, our tradi- 
tional building activities have been extended 
in the south, and orders for 75 houses and a 
block of flats for erection in the London and 
suburban areas have been received. 


THE FUTURE AND CAPITAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 

With the above volume of business on 
hand and in prospect, together with the 
large savings in overhead expenses resulting 
from the very thorough overhaul and re- 
organisation of all departments which has 

en place during the past six months, the 
board feels that, provided a reasonable price 
is approved by the Ministry for our New- 
land houses, your company can look’ for- 
ward to satisfactory trading results in the 
future, If, as we have reason to hope, the 
year 1948 shows at its close that the com- 
pany has turned ‘the corner, then, but not 
before ‘then, will your directors place before 
shareholders a scheme of capital recon- 
struction. It is quite apparent that, with the 
deficiency of £450,162 shown in the balance- 
sheet under review, more than the whole of 


z 


? your 

believes that the time to formulate a 
eee ackome ei Ga ae Wak cad ok tk 
In the meantime, as you will appreciate, 


’ 


the company requifes further financial re- 


_enable a carry through its 





PPRRAART hee Glasgow, 


997. * 
I cannot close my remarks without ex- 


to. the, 
a ra ; whole of .our em- 

Pp: ae yal support during a ver 
: me ‘ xvakhe shareholders. will 
a with which. the 
beard has been faced, but I am happy to 


ible sto )tell..them. that the members of 
the d have the utmost confidence in the 
present executives, all of whom. are working 
with. ahe -board: in the dlosest. harmony for 
the future prosperity of the company. 
The..seport and. accounts,.were. adopted, 





THE. UNITED SUA. BETONG. 


RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 
SIR JOHN, HAY’S STATEMENT | 


RUBBER AND THE SYNTHETIC 
SUBSTITUTE 


In the course, of his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts to be submitted 
at the annual general meeting (52/54 Grace- 
church. Sweet; E.C.3,.0n the 17th instant, at 
nodn), the chairman, Sir Jonn Hay, states: — 

It has been. frequently stated that natural 
rubber has now to compete with the synthetic 
product, made chiefly in the U.S.A. Such a 
statement is only a half-truth masking the 
true position, Our American friends’ devo- 
tion to the system.of. private. enterprise and 
free competition is not so unqualified as to 
prevent them from departing trom it when 
it seems to serve their interests to do so. 
Synthetic rubber has been put under the 
shelter of protective legislation well beyond 
the reach of the cold, blasting winds of free 
competition. Its use up to a minimum of 
225,000 tons per annum is enforced by law 
and it is supplied to manufacturers from 
Government-owned ° factories at the fixed 
price of 18} cents (U.S.A.) per Ib. ‘The 
manufacturer, in his turn, is protected against 
the competition of tyres made. from natural 
tubber by the prohibition of ‘the import of 
tyres the content. ef which does. not include 
a specified quannty of the synthetic substi- 
tute. So safeguarded from the competition 
of any supenor tyre made from natural 
rubber, U.S.A. manufacturers can and dao, 
by arrangement amongst themselves, use 
more than the prescribed minimum of 
synthetic, There may at the present time be 
some degree of justification for that, since 
the amount of natural rubber now available 
would be hardly sufficient to meet all trade 
requirements in excess of , the specified 
minimum as well as demands for stock- 

iling in which the U.S.A. Government is 
now engaged, But the original impulse to 
do this comes from a determined intention 
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facturers. Owing to continuing unsettlement 
in that territory these ! have not 
been realised. Trade bu can no longer 
be postponed and the ru available to 
meet these deferred purchases, as well as for 
stockpiling, is for the time being hardly 
adequate. This fortuitous combination of 
circumstances ‘ may inue’ for some tume 
and rubber producers, after a long interval, 
may enjoy the now t strange ex- 
perience of making ‘some profit, although 
barely sufficient to permit of adequate sums 
being set aside for replanting and other 
prudent provisions, and of a fair.payment to 
stockholders who, for the most part, have 
had no return. for seven years. 


TRANSCENDING IMPORTANCE OF RUBBER 
. EXPORTS 


Viewed in their wider context, these are 
matters which..tgamscend the interests of the 
rubber-producing industry. Rubber is still 
our greatest export to the U.S.A. and exceeds 
in value the . total, of all domestic exports 
from the U.K. Even at the present improved 
price, which is largely. fortujtous, calculated 
in terms of wheat and: cetton, two of our 
chief imperts from the U.S.A., ‘it is only 
worth one-third of its 1940 value. With this 
continuing wide disparity .in  pfices....as 
between our chief export to’ and our madin 
imports from the U.S.A., it is. vain to expect 
that we can fill the gap in our transatlantic 
trading account. The official reason given 
for the present U.S.A. policy in the matter 
of rubber is national security. To ‘serve that 
high purpose it is conceivable that other 
steps could be taken. which: would not entail 
a twin measure of total protection permitting 
practices which distort seriously our already 
ili-balanced international trade which, if not 
adjusted, will be» productive of widespread 
distress. 


Full copies of Sir Fohn Hay’s statement 
may be obtained from the Secretaries, 52/54 
Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 





JAMES W. COOK. AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


YEAR OF FULL ACTIVITY 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
James W. Cook and Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 4th instant, in n. 

Mr W. J. Clarke (chairman and managing 
director) said that he was glad to be able to 
present accounts for 1947 showing a profit 
figure of £80,145. That had been secured 
after a year of fuli activity im every direction. 

Their shipyard at Wivenhoe had now 
reached full production and.during the last 
part of the vear had begun to function well. 
The activity was enabling them to repair and 
recondition their own craft and tankers and 
take in outside work as well, Their wharves 
and showrooms had been busy during the 
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DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The. twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
ish and Caledonian Investment 
Company, Limited, was held in London, on 
the 4th instant, Mr Henry S. Loebl, the 
chairman, presiding. 


The. following is an extract from his 
statement circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to March 31, 1948:— 


The company’s investments at March 31, 
1948, stood in the balance sheet-at £909,987, 
which compares with £923,064 at March 31st 
of the previous year. value, however, of 
the investments at March 31, 1948, on the 
basis mentioned in the directors’ report was 
£1,286,656, which showed an appreciation of 
£376,669, which expressed as a percentage is 
41.39, compared with 46.37 per cent. at 
March 31, 1947, The changes in the com- 
pany’s investments during the year ‘have 
again resulted in a surplus which has been 

ded to the contingency fund. The figures 
disclose a further increase im the proportiorr 
of the company’s funds invested within the 
Empire. 

The company’s igterest in its subsidiary, 
Encal Estates, Limited, has. been . increased 
from £12,500 to £63,000 by subscribing for 
a further 17,500 £1 shares and a loan to that 
company of £33,000. This additional finance 
was required by our subsidiary to purchase 
two more properties, making three properties 
in all, Any dividend which may be paid by 
Encal Estates, Limited, will be included in 
the income of your company for the current 
year. The gi reserve has been increased 
from £52,000 to £55,000 by the appropria- 
tion of £3,000 from undistributed revenue. 


INCREASED INCOME 


Turning to the revenue account, it will be 
noted that our income for the year excluding 
transfer fees amounted to {63,340, being 
some £1,100 more than the income for the 
previous year, That the increase in our 
income is not greater is explained by the fact 


re year. Your directors have ° trans- 
erred the sum of £3,000 to general reserve, 
horns | sum of £10,178 ‘to’ "de® cartied 


INCREASED ‘PROFIT | |) ()" 
The 43rd annual general meeting of. 
Limited. all te ‘held, men Ct c 
London. ion 
The foliowing is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Clive ;Baillieu, 
K.B £., C.M.G.,. citculated with the report 
and ae for vide 1947: 
ur operations yi a profit of £842,489, 
reprabenudat an ‘increase of £130,940 .in 
parison with 1946. Income from divi 
was highér 1 age £31,000. Net receipts 
from interest, however, showed a further con. 
traction due to the effects’ throughout the 
full’ year'‘of the enue ais allowed on 
bank deposits in South Africa and to the 
lower rate of interest‘carried ‘by short-dated 
gilt-edged securities: On the other hand, a 
special receipt under the heading of. interest 
was a sum of about £17,000 from the 
Spanish Construction Company, in redictic 
outstanding inmterest..on our ing of 
debentures that company. Profitg0n 
realisation of shares at £432,815 show} 
increase of £165,587. In considering - this 
satisfactory improvement I must remark that 
it reflects in part certain special transactions 
which should be regarded as non-recurring. 


EXPENSES GREATER 


The net expenses of the Corporation's or- 
ganisation have increased by almost £14,000 
to £106,001, due, in the main, to increase 
in salaries and administration costs and to 
the cost of visits between Lendon and 
Johannes of executives and officials; I 
attach great importance to personal consulta- 
tions between those responsible for the-cen 
duct of our business. The problems ‘of 
administration and control of our group with 
such wide-flung and diverse activities are 
manifold and complex. The smooth and 
efficient conduct of our affairs will be greatly 
helped by the closer and more frequent con- 
tact between the staffs of the Corporation 
here and overseas which modern means of 
travel now make possible. In determining 
the provision for writing down the value of 
shares, investments and interests at £139,916 
we have pursued our normal policy of ¢n- 
suring that these assets are carried in ouf 
books at t levels. 7 

There is a large increase in the provision 
for taxation due for the most part to the 
incidence of the increased profits tax, which 
alone will absorb some £95,000 more than 
last year. The net benefit to the a oe 
tion of the increased profits of £1 

providing for 


of new ventures. This is of particular im- 
port to a Corporation such as ours, whose 
assets “Y the main are assets, 
EXPLORATION RESERVE 
res has felt it bey a i surplus 
be used to strer he exploration reserve. 
An amount of £193,080 has therefore been 
transferred to the credit of that reserve, 


which now stands at £480,000 after mecting 
SEP SAE Os Toe 
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‘JHE ECONOMIST, June 12, 1948 


Of) 2000 SASS Gy. 


tal 
GOVERNMENT; RETURNS 


For the week ended June 5, 1948, total 
ordinary revenue’ Wags {58;991 000}. against 
expendituré: | af » {63,993,000 »and 
to sinking ‘funds: ¥250;000: © Thus; in- 
cludia sinking fund allocations of 1,664 000 
the’ aaiplad acefued ‘since April Ist is 
460 ‘against £202,563,881 for the 
ponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY. AND -BALANGING 
“REVENUE AND NDITURE | 





Receipts from) 
Su Loans. . 
Miseell. Receipts. . 
Total Ord. Rev.. 


Sttr-Barancine - “= 
oo. pets } 150; 24,3 
on} 
T. Wolontel 16, 4,786) see i 


5165300) 675,05 675,052, 619,808) 37,082) 58,991 




















ou: PPigis ts. '3951500) 705,938) 647, = 39,29) 39,291 61,102 
Sa <= == = =< ee 
ae Issues out of the : Sotabearinne 
aa to meet payments 
+ (€ thousand) 
ray Esti- Se ee 

Expenditure mate, ~- wet Week | Week 

1948 -4 
‘ies to to. jended | ended 
* une dye June | June 
he 7, ; 
onan 1947 98 | 198 1947 | 1948 
Ss Ch ee eer nc — 
¢ NARY 
NDITURE 

To & Man. of] } 













“Nat. Debt. . ....| 500,000) 105,074) 103,167) 32,128 32,328 
N.j 


| 26, 3,358) 696, 764 
Baa 8, 
ties ih | Ceperey yee > - 
ot res. cames eats 
ces . 
aac. a pee 
Funds ... ae 
Seur-BaLaNncine | 
iis wicias 50,200! 24,100) 26, 
Tax on 
APT, Refunds! 16, 
Tita, cad. | 3143 


increasing ee mpeg by ¥ £208,736 to 
week increased 
National De Debt by 1183: 118.924, omn0 te to £25,676 million. 


Ben NET RECEIPTS’ ({:thousata) 
Tithe Act, 1936, sec. 26 ....., . <cstbarta Ns eo 305 
Be OPC ER  eates besa ts ¢ 1.8 540 
RAEI RR. 14 
939, se. 4 @.. aoa 

{2) and Housing 

, sec. 520 
7945, sec. 3.(1)... 4,150 
i Se 
ee heds abt eras ay 50 


S42 he! CS eB gaeet 
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ace” 4 ma Unkes nr St ttwetean |). 
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CHANGES IN oat (£ thousand) 
Receipts 


24 Det §98' | Treas is i254. 
ax Reserve Certs. 5,980 weyiBis — 


STINT x 33,000 | 3% Def, Bonds. _._  *2,670 
¥, Ter. Annuities 1,101 
= z pr Debt. :-— 
Ce gett it : Internales Orr; 
. Gey rset 
' P pavancee om 16, is.ets 
‘y578 |} 94653 


* Including £2,157,000 paid off on ‘maturity. 
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"FLOATING DEBT 


fs 
& 
s 
S 
Z 
© 
= 
a 
uo 






1948 
Feb; 21+ 2160-0 | 2346-8] 447-6 | .... 6190-9 
28 | 2160-0 | 2342-4! 492-7 | 2:5 6198-6 
Mar. 6}2160-0/2667-5| 446-3 |... 6533-3 
» 13} 2160-0| 2692-2| 416-7 | 6-0 6514-4 
» 20| 2160-0 | 2712-5! 403-8 | 20-5 6546-3 
sR 4 334-8 | 6-0 6542-0 
Apr. 16 | 2160-0} 2752-0} 328-9 |... 6567-4 
» 12 }2260-0) 2750-0}; 324-4|  ... 6574-9 
» 24| 2170-01 2716-9! 322-51 _.. 6558-9 
May 1| 2180-0) 2689-3| 322-9|  *.. 653847 
» 8} 2200-0| 2643-2) 310-2 | 9” 6499-9 
» 15} 2210-0 | 2643-5| 301-0.| 20-3 6501-3 
» , 22 | 2210-0 | 2626-6 | 297-8 | 14-8 6511-1 
” -99°) 2210-0 } 2620-2! 303-3} .. 6510-5 
June 5} 2210-0} 2616-7 | 283-2} 3.5 6523-5 





TREASURY BILLS 


(million) 





= 
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= 
oO 
PSRESRESSRES 
SeRSeesssze 
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IND to nn 
ee 
~~ 
o 
° 
-_ 
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May 


ee 
~— 
S 
° 
ee 
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at at at a9 BD 


| 170-0 | 294-5 | 170-0 10 
” } 170-0.) 278-6 | 170-0 10 
June 4 | 170-0 | 2958 7 170-0 | 10 Pea 


On June 4th applications for bills to be paid on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, ‘Phursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about 40 per cent of the amount applied for at 
£99 17s. 5d.-and applications at £99 17s. 6d. and above were 
accepted in tall. £170 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for June llth. For the week ended 
June 12th the Banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to the aniount of {60 million (maximum).° 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS 











(£ thousand) 
= Totals, 
Week Ended iA . io 
co aay 7 2 
9 tes mone [| B9aTe | 2606 | {1948 
Reewi Si Sts ee SRR Re 2,000 | 20,200 
Repayments...i.n<4s +a 2,850 | 21,250 








Net Savigs....ssseeeess 


seeasrecseens 


Repayments sebeereetens 





me SREP 2 RETUI 1a. ERS 
Faith ro SI Me ‘ fH 


remained at 172s. 
Spot cash prices were as follows :—~ 


Minerals..,.....+ 
Miscellaneous 


"999 


<netinliaiahiniatininieiaiweisii aed ants chee iaiinen ake 


Summary 25 ee 


CA. 3G 


-BANK OF ENGLAND” 














PEI. er JUNE’ t& 9548) Abe i 
<a ‘ISSUE. DEPARTMENT” 
Re da oe ee 
“In Circulation 2249;388,745 | Other Govt. 

In BanikgsDewr Securities ... 1288,393,156 

partment: « «60,859,088 | Other Secs.. |. 786,374 

Sagi Coin (other 
4) than gold)... 5,370 
Seay gy fAmt of Fid —_—— 
es OU yt ce 1300,000,000 
. Gold Coin 
Bullion . (at 
172s, 3d. 
“oe fife)... 1833 
1300,247,833 “300,267,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 

Batty). Yer oes Secs. 

Public Deps.*. aansoai | "amen i“ 
Other Deps. ~ stanoe: : 
Bankers... °'802:129,787 soa Sees a 
Other Acets.:. 90,907,630 $5,223,783 


393,030,387 | Notes. %. 2... = 8 
Coin 


423,284,391 


+7 eeeoee 


423,284,391 


Ex wer, Savi Banks, Conimissi 
of han Bee aet cl ina Waeekeli 6. M1 








COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
ey ; (£ milion) , 5 
1947 | 1948 
June | May Sue June 
ll 26 10 
Issue Dept. :— 
Notes in circalation..... 1395-4)1244-2/1244-911249-4 
Notes in banking depart- 
SOG, bis oa 54-8 of es 50-9 
Government debt and 
encuritios® 2 oes awe ees 1449. ~ aaa 4} 1299-3)1299-2 
Other securities......... 2 8 6| = 7 :. 
Gold Gk obi ee idk 
ae at's. per ‘fine’ on. 179) “wy) tr); 179/3 
weak 
UD. 6 sect eye eantes 7-2} 10-6} 18-9} 12-2 
TOOUNEEE vin ne 0 cnc cannes’ 295-8) 311-8] 298-9! 302-1 
Ot oA wh € dmdees send ‘ ° 92-9). 90-9 
FOUL... v0 laa cedlie elk ¥ sich 396-6) 415-4) 410-7) 415-2 
urities ;— 
Govern tient... sens: cree 324-8) 344-3) 338-1) 336-5 
isconnts, ete........... 6°4 9-8 14-4) 35-8 
CME ot aii soos has nani 17-2) 22-5; 20-2) 19-4 
i. bss os Sewaneiad 358°4, 376-6) 372-7). 371-7 
Banking dept, res.,....... 56-2) 56-6) 55-9 51-6 
% i % % 
“ Proportion”)... ........ 4-1) 15-6, 15-6; 12-7 








* Government debt is s £11,0 015, 100, 15,100, capital £ £14,553,000, 


Fiduciary issue ware from £1,350 million to £1,500 
milljon on March 4, 


: GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of E hy Oiast Saree pie ioe gold 
per fine otmce throughout the week. 


Suver Goip 


London |New York} Bombay Bombay 
1948 per aes per tola 
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vcterie: 
= ote Fiji: 


Head Office: WELLINGTON. N.Z 
P. L. Porter, General Manager 






Foreign Traders 
will find The Royal Bank of Canada a useful ally in 


with Canada, the West Indies, Central 
and South America. Correspondents the world 


London Offices— 


6 Lothbury, E.C.2., 
2-4 Cockspur St., S.W.1. 


over. 


E, B. McInerney, Mgr. 
L. R. Newman, Mgr. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal. 
Offices in New York and Paris 


Over 699 branches in 

Canada, Newfoundland, 

the West Indies, Central 
and South America. 


incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability 





AVELING-BARFORD, LIMITED 
INVICTA WORKS, GRANTHAM, LINCS 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Fifty-third Annual Ordinary 
General Meeting of the Company will be héld at the Registered Office, 
Invicta. Works, Grantham, Lincs, on Tuesday, 15th June, 1948, at 
3 o'clock in the afternoon to transact the following business; — 

1. To receive the Profit and Loss Account for the Eighteen months 
ended 27th September, 1947, and the nce Sheet as at that date with 
the Reports of the Directors and Auditors attached thereto. 

2 To sanction the deciaration and payment of Dividends. 

3. To elect a Director in place of the one retiring. 

‘ To appoint Auditors for the ensuing year. 

To transact any other ordinary: business that may be lawfully dealt 
with at a General Meeting of the Company. 

Dated this 4th day of June, 3948. 

By Order of the foes 


Tavicta Works, Grantham. 


URWICK ORR AND. PARTNERS, LIMITED 
Consulting Specialists in Organisation and Management invite appli- 
cations from suitable candidates for appointment. as Resident Con- 
sultants in their Distribution Division, 
Age: 28-35. 
Good professional qualification or University Degree in Commerce, etc. 
Good executive commercial experience in Manufacturing or "interen 
The appointment offers considerable, scope_and a particularly interes 
ing type of work to the Selected candidate. Remuneration is ommeney 
rate -with the b ee of ~~ ity pel “Applications 
which will be treated in conlidenes, to Company’s offices ark an 


Loadon,; 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
The Stamp: Memorial Lecture,..entitled “The Press—A Neglected 
Faetor in Economic Development Gince 1900,’ will be given b Professor 
H. A. Innis (University of Toronto) at DUuiversity of Lon Senate 
House- (entrance | ne Russell «Square or. Malet Street, tc. 1), on 


Thursday, 17th Jyne} at 5.30 p.m. 
ADMISSION r 


. 
oF pte me 


. RYAN, Secretary. 





int 


TICKET. 
JAMES HENDERSON, _ Academic J Registrar. 


~~ DERBY TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Intermediate and. Final Courses for- B.Com. and B,Se.{Econ.) degrees 


“Zs the Gan tees of London. 
rene accepted admission to these courses. in the 
sessign a 


for 
% Peptaniber, 20, 1948. 
et ate te = Head of the Commerce and Economics 


pevatinent. e. ae 
\"OUNG b brine jan | Y (29) seek rok ae appointment as : 
trent aghti m unities commercial ¢€ —, 
oxeuent ae mereka during the’ war. 


he post re 
pe for a jh Romine desire eee hard work eens with 
init ative: es Seon and énthusiasm, leading to a 


Scape and prospects offered are pri considera 













“Printed in a Coca PRL: Sr. oar? Press, Lrv., Portugal, St.. Kingsway, London, 


James’s, London, S.W.1. U.S. Representative: es. les Cz, Bubllitied wed 


2 J aceparmenieninintneniatanainaitasenapiaon Ses ate 


alt EEF MY 
Head Office - . - - - CAIRO 

FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - 

RESERVE _ FUND o 18860 


£3,000,000. 
- » £3,000,000: 
” Laehen Office: 


6&7 King William E.C.4. 


Branches in all the Principal Towas in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


REF UGE ASSURANCE. COMPANY, LTD. | 
Chief Office : OXFORD’ STREET, MANCHESTER, i 
ANNUAL iNCOME EXCEEDS ie bee.ee 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS rae oe : £189 














UNIVERSITY ee OF SWANSEA ine 

The Council ef the College invites applications for the following 

i) Either an Assistant Lectureship in_ Economics (commencin suey 
ecahats | on the 


£450 per annum) or a Lectureship. in Ppa 
£500 to £750 per annum, pores to cations 


An essential part of: t ties of the post wil bate ¢ eden otataties 
of: tne o s e 8 
both at an elementary and an Sasa 
(ii) An Assistant poctereae. > 
Further particulars concerning the posts 
Registrar, University College, eoiatoe Par 
applications must be received without delay, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA - 
The Council of the College invites applications for the following 


(a) A Research Lectureship in Social and .Economic History for 
two years at a salary of £450 per annum, plus superannuation. 
(b) At leust two Research Assistantships in Seeial Studies at a 
salary of £300 to £450 per annum according to qualifications. 
Applicants for (b) should be graduates in History or Economics or 
Sociology or Political Science or Philosophy. 

The appointments will date from October 1, 1948. 

Further. particulars may. be obtained from ‘the Begieteer, University 
College, Singleton Park, Swansea, by whom applications must be re 
ceived without delay. 


‘ECRETARY, age 35/45, required in ‘Glasgow. by large Departmental 

J Multiple Food Distributing Company having ave ae Enea 
and Scotland. Applicants. must of pleasing 
personality ; able to control staff and have general Saeptabi ity for 
working with Senior Executive, First-class Accountancy, Secreta 
; Administrative competence and experience essential ; commercial 

rience desirable. Chartered Accountant ferred. Commeneiag 

ary in the neighbourhood of £1500/2000. App y geting age, qualifica- 
Sens and commercial and professional cxperienns io 2646 Wm. Porteous 
& Co., Glasgow. 


level. 

Economics. Coenen salary. £450, 
be obtained from the 
Swansea, by whom 





‘PPLICATIONS | are_ ‘invited. fe for the post. of Market " Researeh 

Executive by a progressive Company in the Meat Canning Industry 
(Home Counties). The successful candidate shoulé have an extensive 
knowledge of Consumer Research and experience in planning and 
carrying out consumer surveys. He must also be able to anaiyse and 
test results of such work and submit recommendations arising there- 
from. A degree in statistics is very desirable. The appointment is 
worth not less than £1,200 per annum with excellent future proses eS 
for the right man.—Apply in confidence with full particulars of e 
tion, career and current salary level to Box 732. 


GALES MANAGER required for important pharmaceutical! and toilet 

manufacturing and distributing company. Must have proved 

administrative ca emty in addition to sales experience. Excellent 
education essenti Age not over 3 35 years. ~Box 





es 


fpo wm MANUFACTURERS desitota. ; of concentrating ¢ on production and 
be relieved of distribution problems in an impending Buyers’ 
Market, a Nation-wide Trading Concern with. me Branch Offices in 
principal industrial centres. and ports of, the fad. Kingdom. offers. its 
Organization for the pee ear alot Cotton of a wide range 

> ox 136 for industry and export.—Write, stating nature of produ 


AXECUTIVE administration,, 


(39) combining» practical experience 
financial control, auditing, sales, budg extensive ex- 
eames nor pnd. mechanisation in commerce eee 
y vel perfec nch, ian; 
working, great —— ability prs ith personality, tact initia itiative, seeks 
Srecuars pest-ove gna, P pagers A ith intern ing. pecee- aoe arr 
on Ww mus according res or profit shating ee ny 
available shert notice. “box. ri \ 
Ex CECUTIVE (age. 45), "B.Sc. (Lond. ), thorough Sista Middle Hast, 
w 


li fill efficiently any nesttion; rainimum ener £2,500 p.a. Avail 
able interview August. —-Box. 742. 


Di sete well paid position in London open fora ‘British holder 
mi i degrees from both an Bnglish and an American university, History.) 
social sciences, humanities: preferred. —Box. 0. 
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